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On Saturday, January 3rd, 1363, will be published an important Supplement to the 
Spectator, containing a Biographical and Historical Sketch of the Royal Families of 
Europe, together with Notes on the Budgets of the leading States. The article will form 
a continuation of the Essay on the same subject, published in the Spectator of January 
Mth, 1858, on the occasion of the marriage of the Princess Royal. The Supplement 
will also contain a Review of Home aud Foreign Literature, constituting an attempt 
to gauge the public taste of our own and other nations by examining and comparing 
the Circulation of Books, Magazines, and popular Periodicals in Great Britain and the 
chief countries of Europe. ‘To ensure punctual delivery, early orders are requested to 
be given to the various Newsagents in town and country, or to the Publisher, 1 Wel- 
lington street, Strand,London. The Spectator and Supplement free by post, Sd. 


TH r 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ionsiibons 

HE week has been singularly dull, as Christmas week, to 
people not fond of pantomimes, almost invariably is. Of 
the few incidents reported only one has been of a pleasant 
kind,—a slight reduction in the superficial extent of Lanca- 
shire distress. It is premature to exult, but the number of 
claimants for relief has unquestionably diminished, the prices 
of cotton and cotton goods are rapidly approaching a 
natural proportion, and two or three manufacturers have sum- 
moned their hands to work. The relief cannot be great, 
as the demand will be limited by the excessive price, but it 

affords a hope that the worst of the crisis is past. 











The incident of the week is the action reported to have 
begun on the bank of the Rappahannoe ‘k. It was com- 
menced by General Burnside, who, on the 10th December, 
attempted to lay two pontoon bridges across the river. The 
attempt failed, the enemy’s fire being too severe ; but a second, 
made on the following morning, succeeded, and the Federals 
entered Fredericksburg, which had been almost destroyed by 
their shells. There they appear to have remained during the 
12th, occupied chiefly in crossing the remainder of the army, 
while General Lee, recalling his outposts from the bank, 
awaited the attack behind “six lines of works.” On the 
13th, however, some 40,000 men having crossed, General 
Reynolds, commanding the Federal right wing, attacked the 
Confederate batteries, but was repulsed. Having been re- 
inforced, he again advanced, but was again driven back—this 
time, it would seem, with considerable loss. On the left, 
General Franklin was more successful, compelling the Con- 
federates to retire, and maintaining his ground when they 
renewed the atiack. On the 14th all was quiet, but it was 
expected that the engagement would be renewed on the 15th, 
and the Confederates were said to be throwing shells into the 
town. This account is transmitted to Cape Race by Federal 
“ge ag and must be accepted as, on the whole, unfavourable 
to the North. The most important poiut, the shelling of 
Frederic! ksburg by the Confederates, is still uncertain. If it 
is true, the enemy must have advanced their batteries at least 
two miles nearer to the town, and have become, in fact, the 
attacking party. 


La France is indignant at the number of anecdotes circulated 
of the Emperor's visit to Ferriéres, declares they are all un- 
true, and then vouches for another by far the worst of all. 
The Emperor planted a cedar to commemorate his visit, and 
asked when it would reach its full growth. ‘‘ Sire,” said the 
Baron Rothschild, “the tree will not grow so long as your 


| have been a statement that France had no 


dynasty.” The Baron plays his new part well. That is pre- 
cisely the speech Mordecai would have made to Ahasuerus. 


The Scotch Courts have decided on appeal in favour of 
Mrs. Yelverton, and the case is now sent to the House of 
Lords. It has been going on now for four years, and has 
been the subject of three decisions, two in the lady’s favour 
and one against her claim. It will ‘probably have the effect 
which all such great suits have, —to ruin all the litigants, and 
produce a reform in the law. 


The Government of India has, it is said, resolved to con- 
struct an international telegraph of its own. The whole 
European system of lines is connected with Constantinople ; 
the whole Indian system terminates at Kurrachee, and it 
remains to connect those two points. This will be effected by 
extending a line from Constantinople to Bagdad, thence by 
the Arabian frontier to Bushire, and thence through a sub- 
marine cable to Kurrachee. The contract for the cable has 
been given to Mr. Henley, of North Woolwich ; Sir Charles 
Bright and Mr. Latimer Clarke have been appointed electric 
engineers; and Col. Patrick Stewart has been selected as 
general superintendent. The cable is to be laid down next 
November, and the line, if possible, opened by Ist January, 
1864. 


The appointment of Colonel Stewart is almost a guarantee 
for the success of this experiment. An exceedingly young 
officer for his rank, he is notorious in India for personal 
daring, for unvarying success, and for a habit of getting 
killed. In 1858 he accompanied Lord Clyde as Director- 
General of Telegraphs into Oude, and however fast the 
Commander-in-Chief might march, by evening the elec- 
tric telegraph, as Mr. Russell has testified, was ready 


in his tent to communicate with Calcutta. One day 
Lord Clyde received a message from the Viceroy, 
running tims—“Do not let Pat Stewart be killed. 


Raising his eyes, he saw the subject 


He cannot be replaced.” 
rifle in hand, as a 


of the message sneaking out of camp, 
volunteer on a particularly dangerous expedition. He was 
brought back. ‘‘Confound you, sir,” said the chief; “ what 
have you to do there? Ifyou’re killed, sir, by George, I'll 
arrest you!’”? Once carried off by a tiger, once ripped up by 
a bear, once pronounced dead of cholera, Colonel Stewart has 
seen more, done more, and dared more than most men of 
twice his age, and has in India the reputation of making a 
habit of success. 


The Northern journals are full of rumours of coming 
political change. According to one account the Southerners 
have proposed to return if the North will accept their debt, 
and pass a new fugitive slave law; but this is oo 
According to another Mr. Lincoln intends to induce Congress 
to split California into three states, and admit three of the 
territories at once, thus giving the Free States the power of 
changing the constitution by a three-fourths vote. The plan 
seems to require too much time, but it is admitted on all 
hands that President Lincoln refuses distinctly to “ obey the 
popular will,” and that his policy, such as it is, remains un- 
changed by the recent elections. There is a tendency, 
morevver, observable in Democratic papers to increased bitter- 
ness against the South, as if the party had discovered the 
futility of their hopes of a peaceful reconciliation. 

The speeches in the Spanish Cortes on the invasion of 
Mexico have excited much irritation in Paris. The Govern- 
ment have even demanded “explanations” on account of 
words attributed to M. Calderon Collantes, and assured France 
through the medium of the Monitew that they have been 
exceedingly satisfactory. M. Collantcs’ offence appears to 
‘right” to proceed 
in Mexico without Spain and England, but the key to the sen- 
sitiveness of the Tuileries is to be found in the extreme dislike 
of the Emperor to an “isolated position ” in any of his expedi- 
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tions, and his daily augmenting sense of the difficultics of ' than formerly by the indolent wish to export the worst crime 
his self-imposed task. It seems certain that the army in somewhither, in order to rid ourselves of it. This week 
Mexico, in spite of official denials, is greatly harassed by | he has repeated in Bristol the very successful effort he made 
sickness. few real age - Very Rev. - Dean of 
4 ‘ ristol took the chair. The address was, as usual, emine 
The case of Mr. Hudson versus Sir Frederick Slade and practical and vigorous, and quite destitute of doctrinuire tia 
other Benchers of the Middle Temple has been running on | gir Walter Crofton showed that he was anxious for fiacilities 
all.throu gh the week. A letter in the Daiy News charges | of transportation, but that we do not now use all that we have 
gg en a per coors 7 dl ——, ol me |in Western Australia, and that we do not use them in the 
‘ e expressly stated that the hearing of Friday week | ,;, oss, si propane & 
produced only Mr. Hadson’s ex parte case, “and that the im- | —_ M4 pf — rasa the reward of the — : promising 
- ppt ; 2 Fase |, g the long-sentenced convicts, not the penalty of the 
pression created by it, w hich we described, might be broken | most hopeless. Western Australia will not long continue to 
down by the defendants. This, to a very considerable extent, take convicts at all if we turn it into the dung-heap of Anglo- 
it was. Three important issues were raised: first, whether | Saxon humanity. He then went over, line upon line and 
the book seized by Mr. Hudson was his own property at all, | precept upon precept, the practical results of the Irish experi- 
containing, as it did, a greater proportion of official letters by ment, summarizing them nearly in the language which we. 
the officers of the Gold Mining Company, to which he and Mr. | yced last week. The remedy is to break up the criminal pro- 
Digby Seymour belonged, than of his own letters; secondly, | fession by getting such a record of every offender (by the aid 
whether the Benchers personally assaulted Mr. Hudson, or | of photography) that a second offence will be at once recognised 
only through their porters; and, lastly, whether he had ever | as a second, and the offender sentenced accordingly; the 
been accused of theft, or only of taking the book unlawfully. | thorough enforcement of the condition on which licenses 
On all these points the evidence did not support Mr. | are granted to the more promising, the lengthening of 
Hudson’s statement, and it seems clearly proved that no} sentences to all the criminal class, and especially the 
Bencher personally touched him, and that none, except, per- |enforeement of a much longer sentence than twelve years 
haps, Sir Frederick Slade, used to him any violent or} jefore granting a ticket-of-leave even to the best of the 
abusive language. Mr. Rodwell, Q.C., on cross-exa-|Jife convicts, the enlargement of prison accommodation, 
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mination, is reported to have said: ‘I did not see Sir) 
Frederick Slade take hold of him by the collar, or hear him | 
say ‘Damn it, I will have it.’ 1 think some one said it. 
I cannot—‘ nor any other man’—pledge myself to the con- 
versation.” This allusion to a London comic song caused 
great merriment in Court, and had to be explained to the Lord | 
Chief Justice. It expresses, however, the general character | 
of the evidence. Neither Mr. Rodwell “nor any other man” 
gave a very clear account of the scene, over which there still 
hangs a kind of haze. The Sam Weller of the trial was Mr. 
Bye, the porter, a very acute old colour sergeant of formidable 
proportions, of whom the whole Court evidently stood in 
awe,—the Chief Justice going out of his way to speak to 
character, and the counsel for the plaintiff apologising pro- 
fusely and almost abjectly for an insinuation thrown out by 
Mr. Collier that he was a pugilist. Mr. Collier, in fact, was | 
completely defeated by Mr. Bye. “ What were Mr. Hudson’s | 
hands about when you had hold of him?” Mr. Bye: “ Most 
likely punching me about the ribs; but I cannot swear that | 
he struck me more than onee.”’ ‘ What, don’t you observe 
when you are being punched in the ribs?” Mr. Bye: No, not | 
particularly.” “What! are you a pugilist?” Mr. Bye: “1 | 
have no pretensions, sir, fo such blackguardism.”” Had you not | 
your arms round his waist?’ Mr. Bye: “ Not that [ know 
of.” Have you heard what the Under-Treasurer said about 
that?’ Mr. Bye: “Are you going to cross-examine me | 
about his evidence or mine?” After that Mr. Collier gave in, | 
and the Court indulged, as we have said, in lavish testimo- | 
nials to Mr. Bye. 


The charge of the Chief Justice, given on | 
Wednesday, though it reflected slightly on the undignified 

conduct of the Middle Temple Benchers, gave a very strong | 
statement of the defendants’ case, and the trial at last 
straggled off into its natural issue, a divided jury and 
no verdict. It will serve, we think, to discredit the Beachers’ 
Court with the public, but not to discredit any one Bencher. 
Mr. Hudson has been almost knocked down by the recoil of 
his own gun. 


The Commission intrusted with the task of adding more | 
to the already superfluous evidence on the convict question is | 
to consist of Earl Grey, Lord Naas, Lord Cranworth, Lord 
Chelmsford, Sir John Pakington, M.P., Mr. Walpole, M.P., 
Mr. Henley, M.P., Mr. Bouverie, M.P., the Chief Justice (Sir 
A. Cockburn), Mr. Waddington, the Recorder of London (Mr. 
Russell Gurney), the O’Counor Don, and Mr. Childers, M.P. 
What can the commission do that the Committees of the 
House of Commons have failed todo? The task of the members 
is stated to be to “inquire into the operation of the Acts relating 
to transportation and penal servitude, and into the manner in 
which sentences of transportation and of penal servitude have 
been and are carried into effect.’ Lord Grey was, when 
last in office, a vigorous though rational transportationist, but 
the representation of Australian feeling oa the subject by Mr. 
Childers, M.P. for Pontefract, and for six years a member of 
the Government of Victoria, wil! prevent onesidedness in this 
direction, and Lord Cirey’s intellect is, we hope, too sound to 
cling to a forlorn hope. 


Sir Walter Crofton is doing good service by repeated appeals 
to the understanding of the country, which is less preoccupied 


ative, gave the deputation no hope. 


‘remarked that there was no law for opening public-houses, as 


and individualizing the treatment of different cases, 
Instead of flooding the courts with mere “ evidence ” when 
t=) 


evidence is already in nauseating excess, why was not a man 


who has practically succeeded in Ireland asked to put his 
shoulder to the wheel in England also? We hope the com- 
mission is not appointed to confuse the question—as likely a 
result as any other. 


Mr. Charles Buxton betrays, in a long letter to yesterday’s 
Times, a hopelessness about the emancipation policy of the 
Northern Government which appears to be founded principally 
on @ priori considerations. Would it not be worth his while 
as a known friend of the slave to look at the actual results 
of emancipation, both in Port Royal, the Delta of the 


| Mississippi, in the neighbourhood of Pensacola, in Missouri, 
| and in the district of Columbia itself? While all the Northern 


States have fallen in some degree into the hands of the pro- 
slavery democrats, Missouri, the border land of slavery, has for 
the first time declared enthusiastically for the policy of emanci- 
pation. General Neal Dow’s and General Weitzel’s reports 
from the South are exceedingly favourable to the industry of 
the emancipated negro, and all the reports are exceeding}y 
unfavourable to the massacre hypothesis of the English alar- 
mists. Even our contemporary, the Zadex, with all its energy, 


| can get together no evidence of any worse atrocity than that 


‘‘a Mrs. Mock, in Florida, was threatened by a negro with 
bayonetting.” On the other hand, the accoynts of the willing 
industry of the negro, when hired even by his former masters, 
are numerous and indisputable. If Mr. Buxton would quit 
the high @ prioréregion of probable reasoning, and look at such 
facts as we have, he might answer the questions proposed in his 
letter, so far, at least, as the Northern arms penetrate, with 
less profound despondency. 


A deputation of gentlemen waited on Tuesday on Sir George 
Grey to present a memorial against the traffic in liquors. They 
prayed that the majority of residents in every parish should 
have power, by a popular vote, to prevent the existence of any 
public-house. They would not, however, explain, though 
pressed by Sir George Grey, whether this vote was to bind the 
parish for ever, or only until such time as the parishioners 
chose to repeal it. Sir George Grey, though civilly argument- 
He seemed, indeed, to 
imagine that for three men to prohibit two others from getting 
a glass of beer was an interference with individual liberty, —* 


height of statesmanship to which the worthy memorialists ob- 


One of them, indeed, actually 






viously could not ascend. 


if there were a law compelling the sale of milk? Not on 
seemed to perceive that if ‘the majority” can prohibit the 
sale of beer, they may also prohibit the sale of anything what- 
ever which they may choose to think injurious in excess. The 
object of all these movements is the same—to substitute phy- 
sical force for moral influence, and so add, to the vice already 
existing, the new and greater evil of hypocrisy. 
The Italian journals report that M. 
declined to reopen negotiations for the evacuation of 
Rome. Such negotiations, they say, must be sterile, 
and are derogatory to the position of Italy as an l- 


Pasolini has 
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dependent State. 


La France denies the report in a tone | guiltless, is to demand a psychologist rather than a plain 


of bitter annoyance, but it is in accord with all that| human being in the jury-box. No English judge probably 


js known of Baron Ricasoli’s policy. 
France remains in Rome by the right of force alone, a 


Italy, therefore, while declining a contest with irresistible | 


wer terminates a discussion which, in the nature of things, | of General Butler. 
The Imperial Government | him, and declare that, besides being vain, arbitrary, and 


must be barren of all but insult. 


He affirms that | would fine away law to such a thread as this. 





A warm discussion has arisen in the North on the character 
The Democrats are inclined to remove 


ard this attitude with annoyance, as it conveys a charge | Abolitionist, he is corrupt in pecuniary affairs. The Republi- 


that they rely on force alone. 


cans, on the other hand, argue that granting all these charges, 
| he is still the most efficient of all the Federal agents. With a 


The Prussian Government secms still to treat the Italians | very small force and without systematic cruelty he has held the 


| 
| 


with the aristocratic hauteur of an old regime towards a par- | 


vent. The correspondent of the Daily News at Turin states, 


most important post on the Mississippi, and reduced a city 
of ruffians to something like decent order. New Orleans 


that the Prince of Prussia, in passing through Milan, declined was never so safe or so free from crime, and the respectable 
all invitations from the Italian Prince Humbert, and held | residents would receive an order for his removal with un- 


quite aloof from the dynasty, though directly he had crossed | feigned distaste. 


This seems also to be the official view, 


the Austrian frontier he visited and reecived the authorities | the Government incessantly rebuking General Butler for 


openly, and showed great sympathy for Austria. 


If this be|his violence and audacity, but still leaving him in com- 


true, the Prince is more in harmony with his father than public | mand. 


rumour had supposed. The Russian General Willisen, who 
ye great umbrage to the Italian authorities in 1859, has | 
been sent to Turin as ambassador, greatly to the discontent of | 
the Italians. The Prussian Government seems as reactionary | 
in its foreign tendencies as in its home policy,—which is well. | 
The nation is patient, and may bear either, but scarcely both. 


Mr. Adams's correspondence with Lord Russell con- 
cerning the Alabama proves that the determination to | 
prosecute the parties who were fitting out the Alabama, | 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act was, after much | 
consideration and at least one rejection, at last taken | 
by the Government just too late to lead to any re- 
sult. Mr. Adams submitted to Mr. Collier, Q.C., the evi- 
dence which he thought proved the vessel to be expressly in- | 
tended by its outfitters for the Southern belligerents. Mr. 
Collier advised on the 23rd July that this evidence was quite | 
enough to justify ‘the Collector of Customs in detaining the | 
vessel.” ‘It appears difficult,” wrote Mr. Collier, “to make | 
out a stronger case of infringement of the Foreign Enlistment | 


Act which, if not enforced on this occasion, appears little | - 


better than a deal letter. It well deserves consideration | 
whether if the vessel be allowed to escape, the Federal Govern- | 
ment would not hare serious grounds of remonstrance.” On | 
this very strong opinion, the Government tardily determined 

toact. But before they did so—viz., on the 29th July—the | 
Alabama sailed, without papers, and forfeiting, we believe, | 
bonds to a large amount to return from the ostensible trial- 

trip. Lord Russell, in speaking apologetically to Mr. Adams 

of the matter, remarked that the first delay occurred from the | 
illness of Sir John Harding, the Queen’s Advocate, and that 
when they had received and acted on their further advice, it 
was too late. He added that orders should be sent out to 
seize her at Nassau, if the opportunity occurred. The action 
of Her Majesty’s Government in the matter was certainly not 
remarkable for alacrity. 


But had the case been tried, it is by no means certain that 
the Foreign Enlistment Act would have sufficed to justify the | 
seizure. ‘‘ Historicus,” yesterday, produced, in an able letter to 
the Times, a curious illustration from the interpretation of the | 
American Foreign Enlistment Act, which, both in words and 
spirit, is almost identical with our own. The Supreme 
Court of the United States instructed the jury that, “ if they 
believe that when the Bolivar was equipped at Baltimore, 
and when she left the United States the equipper had no fixed 
intention to employ her as a privateer, but had a wish so to 
employ her, the fulfilment of which wish depended on her 
ability to obtain funds in the West Indies for the purpose of 
arming and preparing her for war, then the defendant is not 
a The offence consists principally in the 
intention with which these preparations were made. Those 
preparations, according to the terms of the Act, must be 
made within the limits of the United States, and it is equally 
necessary that the intention with respect to the employment 
of the vessel should be proved before she leaves the United 
States. And this must be a Jixed intention, not conditional or 
contingert on some future arrangements.” If that is United 
States’ law we confess we think it would be difficult to con- 
viet the Alabama underit. No doubt the intention to employ 
her as a Confederate vessel was conditional on several cireum- 
stances,—the approval of President Davis, for example, and the 
coutinuance of the war. The Foreign Enlistment Act ap- 
pears'in America to be sharpened to a finer metaphysical 
point than even English law. We class many crimes accord- 
ng to their intention; but to make a conditional intention 
accompanied by a hearty wish to commit the crime perfectly 


| » es 
talks of raising a loan. 


The War Office has issued a circular addressed to the Lords 
Licutenants of counties, announcing that after the Ist Jaau- 
ary no further regiments of volunteers can be enrolled. The 
reason assigned is the obligation under which Sir G. C. Lewis 
finds himself of ‘ ordering a revision of the regulations for the 
guidance of the volunteer force,” but we presume the true 
explanation is the necessity of placing a new grant on the 
estimates. The number enrolled, once rendered thoroughly 
efficient, and well officcred, is amply sufficient to serve as a 
nucleus for a truly national force. On the slightest alarm 
it could be raised at once to half a million of men without 
deranging its organization, or requiring any increase of 


| officers. 


The Greek plebiscitum has terminated in the election of 
Prince Alfred by an enormous majority, though the precise 
figures are not yet known. In Athens, for example, he ob- 
tained every vote, except one given to the Due de Leuchten- 
burg, and five to Abd-el-Kadir. The National Assembly met 
on the 20th Dec., but appears as yet to have taken no action 
in the matter. Its leaders are said to be bewildered by the 
difficulty of inducing the Greeks to accept any other name, 
and half inclined to declare Prince Alfred clected, and ap- 
point a Regent to conduct the details of administration. 
They believe that if Greece persists, Europe must in the end 


| give way, and forget apparently that they have to obtain the 


consent of their nominee as well as of the diplomatists. 
King Ferdinand of Portugal has definitively refused to come 
forward, and no other candidate appears as yet to have ob- 
tained the suffrages of the Powers. ‘The Greeks, it is said, 
are by no means delighted at the idea of receiving the 
fonian Islands, whose revenue hardly defrays their expenses, 
and altogether the question scems to become every week 
more involved. ‘The Peninsula is perfectly quict, but the 
Provisional Government is in straits for want of money, and 


The secret friends of the South are making a great handle 
of a despatch from Mr. C. M. Clay. That gentleman, lately 
American minister at St. Petersburg, wrote thence to Mr. 
Seward, denouncing that “ perfidious aristocrat,” England, 
and advising him to send men and money to stir up insurrec- 
tion in India, Canada, and Ireland. The despatch is consi- 
dered a proof of American hostility; those who quote it 


| conveniently forgetting that Mr. Cassius M. Clay was for this 


and other acts of fully sammarily recalled. 


The session of the Austrian Reichsrath was closed on the 
18th by the Emperor in person with a highly constitutional 
speech. His Majesty expressed his entire satisfaction with 
his Parliament, which had worked cordially with him, hal 
provided new securities for the liberties of the subject, hard 
imposed new taxes, had introduced a new commercial code, 
and had partially abolished feudal tenure. He hoped that 
they would be able to carry out further shanges, and especially 
a new distribution of taxes, and announced his own determi- 
nation to uphold the unity of the Empire, and the constitu- 
tional system. If the House of Hupsburg can be induced 
to keep» its word for a generation, it may yet conciliate 
all its subjects aud raise its Empire once more into a first- 
class power. The doubt is whether the Emperor will, by 
keeping faith with his people, repudiate the whole history of 
his family. If he does he may yet be Emperor of Germany, 
for his only rival, the King of Prussia, is throwing away his 
Five years ago Protestant Germany would have 
to Catholic and despotic 


chan eC. 
voted for him to a man, now it i 
| Austria that Liberals turn their eyes. 
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a. 
! : ° 
TAD Sata ab oP . jas she possesses—and in this case she does possess— 
Tol ICS OF THE DAY. |power of preventing their action. Mr. Layard, naar 
. - : * | appears himself aware of the weakness of this part of his 
MR. LAY ARD ON CHINA. ‘argument. «Those who enter the service,” he remarked 


h R. LAYARD’S speech, delivered on Monday in Southwark, | “ are Chinese to all intents and purposes.”” We recommend 
seems to have contented his constituents, but will scarcely | Prince Kung not to trust to that assertion, so far as to execute 
be satisfactory to the great body of English Liberals. His | Captain Osborn as he might any other mandarin, or he may he 
ostensible object was to review the Session, but his real topic |made unpleasantly aware that speeches to constituents are not 
was China, and the new policy which, almost unnoticed by the | exactly equivalent to official despatches. _‘ But,” continued 
press, has startled the Liberal politicians into suspicious atten- | Mr. Layard, with a sudden recollection that Englishmen arg 
_ tion. Well aware that next Session China will be again a ruling | apt to respect their own national character too much to be 
topic, Mr. Layard endeavoured, with some astuteness, to secure | contented with that phrase,—‘‘ but he was sure that the men 
the first word to the Foreign Office. With a frankness which | who had been sclected to do this duty were men who would 
would be charming if only it were frank, he commenced by ‘as Englishmen do credit to the British name.” Obviously 
admitting the substantial truth of all the newspaper allegations. | though “ selected” to perform a “duty” by England, stil] 
Englishmen are to collect the seaboard customs of China as | they are mere “Chinese,” unless, indecd, they perform it well 
Imperial agents. They are to command the Chinese armies | when their action is to be carried to the British reputation 
and to organize a Chinese fleet. They are to put down the | credit account. 
rebels by force, and are to substitute for the cruelties inflicted | We have argued the matter with Mr. Layard on the strict 
by Chinese mandarins some equitable, because European, | official ground, but it is only out of deference to his official 
system of punishment. He adds, moreover, what was not so | position. It is easy to prove that, even had he been right, 
clearly understood before, that all these services have been | England would still be embarked without a word of consulta- 
the subject of formal negotiation. Prince Kung, Regent of | tion, in an enterprise which, in its combined magnitude and 
the Empire, made these suggestions to Mr. Bruce; and, says | indefiniteness baffles imagination. The Government has, even 
Mr. Layard, the British Government could not refuse such | on its own showing, let loose the British adventurer, and the 
requests as these. Indeed, Mr. Layard only omitted a single | British adventurer is a very peculiar being. Audacity, piti- 
fact, viz., that the Government of India has, by a notification | lessness, unscrupulousness—these qualities he has in common 
in the Caleutta Gazette sanctioning enlistments, formally | with the military adventurer of every nation, but he has also 
invited all adventurers throughout Asia to enter the Chinese | one other peculiar to himself. He craves intensely to extend 
service. By this time, we doubt not, scores of English | the name and the power of Great Britain, to gain repu- 
adventurers, officers cashieved for military offences, sailors sick | tation at home, and to obtain the recognition of Par- 
of a monotonous life, planters ruined by a bad season, and | liament and the Crown. Bernadotte might turn on France, 
dealers aware of the splendid strokes sometimes to be made! or Murat intrigue for an independent throne ; but who 
in Spanish currency, will be swarming towards Shanghai. | doubts that if Rajah Brooke were to-morrow sovereign of 
With that addition, however, Mr. Layard’s statement may be | the Archipelago, he would risk his throne rather than not 
held to be frank enough. | join England in a war, say with the Dutch? England has 
And having made it, the Under Sceretary for Foreign | had many servants, employed in many lands, but no one of 
Affairs asserts that for all these preparations the Government | them, born in England, has ever yet resisted her policy or 
of Great Britain is not responsible! Who is then? Is there | attempted, however covertly, to thwart her avowed designs, 
a British Ambassador to whom Prince Kung makes known | Suppose the English in China finally to sueceed—as if sup- 
his wishes other than Mr. Bruce? Did Captain Osborn give | ported from India they most unquestionably will, and to 
himself leave, and stipulate with himself for himself, that he | obtain control of the springs of Chinese administration, 
should not lose rank by the new service? Who put the notice does Mr. Layard imagine that they will use that power in- 
quoted into the Caleutta Gazette? Or are the Viceroy, who | dependently, or with any single-eyed view to Chinese interests, 
alone could have received, and Sir Charles Wood, who alone | or without first imploring guidance from Parliament and En- 
could have issued the instruction which justified that notice, | glish opinion? If he does, he does not understand the British ad- 
wholly independent of Parliament? Any Englishman can | venturer, who, scoundrel or philanthropist, always thinks first of 
enter the service of any allied and friendly Power without a | what theyare saying at home. If he does not, what docs he mean 
epecial permission, and the notice was, in fact, an invita- | by saying that England is not responsible for men whe go out 
tion, even if it did not imply,—as we believe it did,—that to perform so vast a function, and who bring to her feet so 
Indian officers were permitted to volunteer. Take the vast an access of power? Let the Imperialists, tired of their 
narrowest, and therefore the official definition of the word, bargain, only commit a massacre of these ‘ Chinese,” and we 
and the British Government are still responsible for these | shall either hear a very different version of our responsibility, 
acts. They have made “aid to the Imperial Govern- | or see the Government which refuses to accept it sink help- 
ment” the subject of negotiation; have sent and received |lessly out of power. England will not have her planters 
despatches upon its extent and limitations; have released | murdered any more than her acknowledged officers, and 
British officers from their duty in order to afford it; and | exacted for Mr. Bowlby as full a compensation as for Cap. 
have issued a notification in an official gazette, granting |tain Norman. The liability is real, and must last, more- 
to British subjects a privilege which they possessed before. | over, for an indefinite time. If Mr. Lay puts the Chinese 
If the Government is not responsible for such acts, to | finances straight, some successor must be appointed in 
what does its responsibility amount? On the broader ground | order to keep up the system he will have established. 
the case is even less tenable. Mr. Layard knows just as well | If Captain Osborn creates a navy, the Regent will not 
as we do, that these measures have been adopted as Govern- | throw away the new and irresistible weapon it will then 
ment measures, after considerable discussion, in which Mr. | have discovered. If a British officer changes Chinese into 
Gladstone, and therefore we presume the whole Cabinet, | sepoys, British officers must maintain that delicate though 
shared, that the Government has a distinct policy in China, | powerful organization. Unless all history teaches in vain, 
and that all he and they want is to carry out that policy with | the instinct of the Imperial Government, once satisfied that 
as little parliamentary fuss as possible. Quite aware that Englishmen can bring them new revenues and armed ships 
Parliament, once aware of official action, will insist on its | and irresistible regiments, will be to extend the experiment to 
being explained, he quietly invents a theory that the regener- “every corner of their possessions. When the customs are 
ation of China is a mere private affair; that private English- | yielding gold, the same agency will be employed to reform 
men mean to administer that empire as a matter of business, | the excise. When the pirates have been subdued the 
collect customs as they would tea, organise armies as they | river routes must be guarded; when the Taepings have been 
might clerks, and construct a fighting navy as if they were | transported, the Mussulmans of Shensi cr the Calmucks of the 
arranging for a fleet of grain-bearing junks. It will | North-east will offer an object the Imperial Government is 
not do. Secret diplomacy, though often a nuisance, | only too ready to assail. The whole country will gradually 
has advantages when we are dealing with despots; but | be organized under British officials ; trade will increase till it 
the secret administration of a dependency such as China | becomes as valuable as that of India; British capital will be 
would be, is more than Liberal patience can stand. Why, if | investedby millions; the stronglinks which now bind us to India 
the plan should succeed, and the Imperial throne be re- | will bindusto the regencrated empire; and then at the first great 
established, England, if not her Government, would be re- check we shall be toldthat wearealready committed, that adven- 
sponsible for the administration of just half the human turers can no longer be suffered to govern the empire they 
race! Not even to save Italy will independent members | have made a dependency, and that England, which taxes, 
tolerate this kind of game. England cannot shake off her | organizes, and trades with China, must accept open responsi- 
responsibility for all done by Englishmen, at all events so far | bility as well as secret power. That result may be very plea- 
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sant to those who believe the Anglo-Saxon the only true 
master of the world, but it is one for which, with all deference 
to Mr. Layard, the Ministry will be compelled to seck Par- 
liamentary approval. 
AN ENGINEER’S VIEW OF THE COTTON QUESTION, 
Nanother column we print a letter from Mr. Bridges Adams, 
arguing acutely and ably, but we think very erroneously, 
that India has many special advantages over England for the 
manufacture of cotton, and that it is therefore desirable to regard 
the present calamity as we regarded the Irish potato famine, 
gs a warning of nature or Providence against the application 
of too much capital and labour to this singie branch of English 
industry. He considers the calamity, in short, not as an event 
wholly abnormal and needing only patienee and in the | 
meantime an exceptional remedy, but as a first sign of per- 
manent national danger, arising from a mistaken policy and 
the undue encouragement of an “exotic”? trade. Superior | 
inventiveness has, according to Mr. Adams's theory, favoured | 
the competition of England with India; but if we were to be 
rmancntly deprived of the cotton fields of the Southern States, | 





and to be dependent on India for our raw material, he | 
does not doubt that India would be able to compcte 


successfully with England for the manufacture of cot- 
ton, and that she would, in fact, possess a very great 
advantage over us for the purpose of that manufacture. He 
founds this opinion on three considerations : 
material is native to India and exotic in England, which is a 
disadvantage both in the extra cost of importation, and the 
extra risk of losing it from foreign complications over which 
we have no control; next, that the labour best suited for cot- 
ton spinning is a delicate-tingered labour, which, in England, 
has to be carefully selected from a population not generally 
fitted for the task, and which is, consequently, very high- 


priced, —while Indian labour seems constitutionally adapted for 


the work, and is, consequently, very cheap ; lastly, that the cot- 
ton has to be spun in an artificially raised atmosphere, which 
weakens the English constitution, makes it need stimulus and 
high feeding, and, therefore, on this account also, raises the 
price of lubour,—while the Indian climate accustoms the 
Hindoo naturally to the temperature which is artificial to the 
Englishman. For all these reasons, Mr. Adams argues that 
economists would do well to encourage the transfer of a por- 
tion of our manufactures to India, and supply the gap which 
this would cause in our labour market by manufacturing for 
British India the machinery which the Hindoos could not 
make for themselves, and supplying also from home that 
organizing and superintending power, without which no manu- 
facture on a great scale can ever flourish in India. 

No doubt, as Mr. Adams says, every true economist must 
wish to see the natural advantages of cach country employed 
to the fullest extent ;—and if it be true that the tendency is 
for Indian to supplant English manufactures of cotton, owing 
to the special resources pointed out, it would be to the last 
degree undesirable to give any false stimulus to the Lanca- 


first, that the raw | 


ease. The advantage of labourers physically fitted by the 
organization of their fingers for cotton weaving, and for the 
temperature of cotton mills is, whatever it may be worth (and 
it is worth but very little) a mere clement in the determina- 
tion of the cost of labour. For as regards the mere adapta- 
tion to health, there are, at least, fifty trades far more unhealthy 
than cotton spinning. All sorts of mining,—one kind of 
which, iron-mining, Mr. Adams hopes to see stimulated as the 
feeder of the machinery-manufacture at the expense of cotton 
spinning,—-are far more unhealthy. ‘The steel manufactures, 
and baking, again, are far more fatal to lite; and, indeed, it 
would be difficult to find any branch of manufacture that is less 
so; so that, on the whole, we must look at Mr. Adams’s eznse 
simply as it bears on the cost of labour. But here, although 
the Indian climate and organization are, perhaps, favourable 
to the cvad of industry, they are unfortunately exevedingly un- 
favourable to the amount ot industry, to the skill with which 
that industry is directed, and to the moral integrity which is, 
in fact, an essential clement in all considerations of cost. To 
calculate the cost of labour you must know what that labour 
produces, and what it wastes in a given time,—as well as its 
mere price. Now, here, climate, organization, and national 
habits are all favourable to the English labourer. He has more 
energy; he has more acuteness in work; he is more thrifty 
| and more honest. Hence he requires far less superintendence 
to prevent waste or theft, and, besides, produces vastly more 
in the same time. <A short time ago it was calculated that 
in every pound of manufactured cotton of a particular sort 
made in England, the cost of the labour and capital, as dis- 
tinguished from the raw material, was just 5d., and in India 
the same was 3s. dd. This was in 1858. Some improvement 
may have been made since then; but, in fact, the labour of 
India, though eight times as cheap per head for a given tine as 
the Jabour of Lancashire, produces probably much less than 
one-cighth of the result,—and then, of course, one English 
| labourer, who should do only as much as cight Indian 
| labourers, is far more economical, because requiring so much 
‘less accommodation and superintendence. The following re- 
| markable table was compiled a year or two ago by Mr, Chad- 
wick, from the most careful inquiry :— 


| 


Corron YARNS WOVEN IN ISD58. 
No, 40's, No. 80's, 
England. India, England. India. 
a, 8. a. 8. d. 8, a. 


Price of cotton and waste per Ib, 6... 0 3 oo... 60 @ 
* labour and capital —,, Si. & 1 3... 8 104 
Total price per Ib.......00+-0++ envins 11 3 7 2 0 9 3 


And when we come to the very finest numbers—namely, the 
250’s, the cost in England of the cottou and waste per Ib. is 
3s. 6d. ; and of the labour and capital, 18s.; total, 12. 1s. 6d., 
| while the cost in India is, for cotton and waste, only 84d. ; 
for labour and capital, 4/. 3s. 4d. ; total, 4/. 4s. This alone 

will show the enormous disproportion between the produc- 
| tiveness of the English and Indian labour. No doubt some 


shire manufacturer that would prevent the operatives from | portion of this difference is due to the cost of exporting coal 
scattering to some considerable extent into other employments. | and machinery to India ; but by far the most is due to the 
We may remark, by the way, that the suggestion of Mr. | languor and the untrustworthiness of the Indian labourer, 
Bright to exempt Indian cotton lands from the land-tax |The cost of coal is treble in India what it is in Lanea- 
which Mr. Adams falls foul of, would give no artificial| shire; but this is but a small element in the question. 
stimulus of this kind to Lancashire manufactures at all;—}The enormous difference, which far more than compensates 
since, however undesirable it may be in a revenue point of| the cheapness of labour in India in estimating its cost, is the 

energy and skill of the English workman. And Mr. Adams 





view, it would clearly give no advantage to English manu- 
factures which it would not also give in exactly equal 
degree to Indian. But to us Mr. Adams’s arguments to 
prove the artificial character of the English manufacture 
seem only ingenious special pleas. It is, of course, true that, 
ceteris paribus, a manufacturer of raw material produced on the 
spot has a certain advantage over a manufacturer of raw 
material produced at a great distance ; and no one doubts that 
if all other things were equal, India could manufacture, at least 
her own cotton goods, at less cost than we could. But in point 
of fact, she does und always has manufactured the larger portion 
of her own cotton goods, though we now supply her with a 
certain and probably a rapidly increasing proportion. The 
real question at issue is whether India can manufacture our 
cotton goods more cheaply than we ecan,-—whether she can 
manufacture and export at a Jess cost than we can import and 
manufacture. If there were any real question on the point 
at all, it might well be matter of consideration whether we 
should not encourage India to share with us the responsibility 
of a manufacture so dependent at present on a precarious raw 
material. 

But, except the fact of the precariousness of the raw mate- 
rial, Mr. Adams does not make out even a single point of his 


| seems to forget that this is quite as much a natural advantage, 
| quite as much a genuine gift of nature, climate, and race, as 
| any quality in the cotton can be. He will say that, in fact, 
| one factory at Broach, in the Bombay Presidency, has suc- 
| ceeded, and succeeded very well since the Indian import 
| duties were put on English manufactures. And we have no 
doubt that the calculation given above does exaggerate very 
much the difference to which, under the best circumstances, the 
advantage of Lancashire might be reduced ; since it was pro- 
bably made before the best Indian manufactories were started, 
Still we cannot conceive that the very shadowy advantages 
| Mr. Adams enumerates can ever really enable India to export 
| manufactured cotton which will undersell our own here, The 
price of labour may be cheap in India as compared with 
| England, but the cost of labour will be always far greater so 
long as we retain our old energy of mind and body. Mr. 
| Adams must remember that no Indian manufacture, unless it 
be the coarse one of gunny-bags, has ever yet succeeded in 
rivalling the same in England. The paper manufacture, pro- 
| tected by an import duty, has succeeded fairly, but no attempt 
| is ever made to export paper to England. 
| ‘The truth is Mr. Adams looks at the question from an 


| 
| 
| 
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engineer’s point of view. He wishes to see the manufacture 
of machinery—which does, no doubt, call out the highest facul- 
ties both of mind and body—*“ stimulated,” and he therefore 
depreciates the natural advantage possessed by England in the 
cotton manufacture. For our own parts, we should not be 
sorry to see the manufacture of machinery extending at the 
cost of the manufacture of cotton. But we do not exactly 
understand how more machinery would be required, if India 
simply supplanted us, than is required now. We should 
merely send abroad machines which we now keep at home, 
and lose our cotton manufacture into the bargain ;—unless, 
indeed, Mr. Adams counts on India requiring much more 
machinery for the seme production than we do, as it pro- 
bably would, in consequence of the languor and want of intel- 
lectual activity in the native labour—which is rather an 
important economical reason to prove that the manufacture 
would be, to use Mr. Adams’s term, as “exotic” in India as 
the raw cotton is in England. 


MURAT AND NAPLES. 

 o that region of pleasant proximity to Paris which, 

by Fortune’s spoilt children is considered to be the very 
garden of terrestrial Eden, and therefore the most favoured 
site for the gorgeous magnificence that marks the luxu- 
rious rusticities of our Creesuses—ties the Chateau de DBuz- 
enval, amidst the wilderness of glittering snuggeries cer- 
tainly not the least glitteringly snug. Well might one sup- 


ns 
(of the Old World. How successful a speculation this trans. 
| migration was is sufficiently shown, we think, by a glance at 
the now despised attractions of Buzenval. Between the modes 
fare of a model Cincinnatus in the far West, with the rude log. 
| house comfort of a pinched Republican squatter, trying to reg 
his offspring on little money and plenty of hard work, and the 
luxuriously padded bolster-life of Buzenval Sybaritism, we mg 
fairly suppose Mr. Murat fully to understand—even though 
‘not appreciating—the difference, since it has been entirely of 
his own seeking. Possibly he would ask us to explain, on the 
| very score of intelligent comprehension, the fact that he now 
‘manifests so great a restlessness to get something more, 
| The ex-backwoodsman, and once zealous caucus-touter, hag 
| had his mind enlarged by the tickling action upon his senses 
of that costly and luxurious existence, which,—landing jg 
| 1848 with a family and perhaps hope for all he owned,—some. 
how or other he contrived to acquire in a strikingly short lapse 
of time. What is undeniable is this—that not only has the old 
| American citizenship been flung aside like a cast-off coat, but 
| actually the French senatorship and Imperial kinship are now 
put in the background before the royalty which, Mr. Murat 
| tells the world, as often as he can find an occasion, belongs to 
| him by inalienable right, in virtue of its bare symbol having 
once for a moment been tossed into his father’s hands, by a 
|} whim of the First Napoleon’s ephemeral might. What 
| Rome has become to the expelled monarchy of the Neapolitan 
| Bourbons—the proclaimed metropolis of their kingship, the 


pose that hardly any one could look on so exquisite a domain, | public head-quarters of their royal machinations for Restoration 
abounding in the most various charms, and studded with | —that the Chateau de Buzenval has been made by its owner 
every possible contrivance which a rich man’s faney could | for the prospective head of a dynasty which he would fain 





think of as perhaps, contributing to his comfort, without, at 
least, a subdued wish that he were the happy owner; while 
on some stranger out of savage parts, some backwoodsman out 
of the far West, for instance, the sudden sight of all this 
splendid refinement might be fully expected to convey the im- 
pression of fairy bliss, and to set him in a thorough transport of 
wondering admiration and delight at all abouthim. And yet 
the truth is, that this fascinating property of Buzenval is at 
piesent supplying us with a most instructive example of the 
trite maxim, that a man is ever too ready to quarrel with the 
bread and butter that has been thrust upon him, by an 
exuberant bountifulness. The lucky owner, as most persons 
would think, of this lordly gem, is so heartily sick of it that 
he keeps inserting in the papers advertisements of his wish to 
remove his domicile, and of his anxious desire to betake him- 
self away at the first opportunity to a spot of his own selee- 
tion, which he declares his heart to be set on obtaining. 
What crowns our wonder at this indisposition to rest satisfied 
with the enjoyment of so much apparent charm is the 
fact that this beautiful possession, so little valued, was not 
only a windfall, but that the individual on whom it 
pitched is precisely the very kind of stranger, fresh from 
the wild backwoods of another hemisphere, whom we 
might believe such a bit of luck would absolutely in- 
toxicate with delight. The individual in question, whose 
name is now coupled with the high-sounding appellations 
ef Senator of the Empire—Prince of the Imperial Blood 
—and who incessantly publishes his assumed claim, in 
addition, to a royal title of his own, is a gentleman 
who a few years ago was plain Mr. Murat, of Yankee 
citizenship, and thoroughly Yankee breeding—having spent, 
with the exception of a period usually passed in a 
nursery,—and the incidents of cradle adventures are not 
known generally to impart lasting impressions to the mind 
—the whole of his life until its very ripe meridian, in 
the remote seclusion of a most humble American squat- 
tership, content with the unobtrusive life of a simple 
citizen, by no means overburdened with wealth, who arro- 
gated to himself no higher right than the common privilege 
of scoring his ballot paper, and felt his political heart throb 
with ambition for a postmaster’s salary, and the chances 
of a State caucus. But like many a Yankee settler, Mr. 
Murat could boast of ancestral glories, with this difference, 
however, in his favour, that while most of his fellows were 
separated by generations from a greatness past redemption, he 
was happily connected with the yet smouldering embers of 
Napoleonic Majesty, and thus participated in the benefit of 
its sudden revival to brightness. In 1848, Mr. Murat, 
turning his back on postmasterships and caucuses, betook him- 
self to France—in education, in habit, and even in language, 
a thorough Yankee—with an American lady for wife, and 
grown-up children who could not even boast to have shared 
their father’s privilege of having played his first cradle pranks 
between baby sheets on this side the Atlantic, and in virtue 
of this great fact to be therefore—at least literally—a citizen 


create for the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. It is here that 
King Murat has found for the nonce his temporary Tuileries, 
| from which alone he issues such manifestoes as he has reason 
| to address to his coveted subjects, blazoning the date con- 
spicuously on these weighty documents, as if he considered it 
| the particular voucher to his people of their direct procession 
{oo his innermost and undefiled royalty—the seal on the 
precious authenticity of their pretentious origin. One of these 
documents His Majesty has just seen reason to issue, for the 
comfort and instruction of his beloved subjects. In accord- 
ance with the established style of Court usage abroad, this 
| interesting intimation of royal solicitude, and royal thoughts, 
comes to us in the shape of what in Prussia is known asa 
| Cabinet’s order, addressed by King Murat to his prime coun- 
_cillor, that same trusty servant Prince Asterisk, who ever 
since His Majesty’s accession to his pretentions, has never 
once failed to be by his side on all occasions of public state, 
as the organ of his sovereign’s intimate feelings. The docu- 
ment in question is a remarkable one—and especially so, if 
we teke it in connection with other manifestations against the 
Government in the Neapolitan provinces. The date is of 
November—therefore previous to the downfall of the Rattazzi 
Cabinet. In language the royal tone of which is unmis- 
takeable, congratulations are addressed to the Prince on the 
success attending the cause, and instructions given how to 
render it complete. The “ King of Buzenval’s” heart is 
delighted ‘‘ because the preponderance we are acquiring, is a 
victory exclusively moral,” one alike “ superior to the lucky, 
but bloody excesses of the Bourbon bands, and to the Pied- 
montese domination, relying on arms and despotism.” It 
|is an honest pride which rests on the pride of moral 
worth, and who can contest that to ‘ our cause ?” 
King Francis fell in defence of counterfeit legitimacy; 
Piedmont stains her boasted title by ruthless deeds of 
violence; while, behind the park railings of Buzenval, there 
lounges a true champion for “the right and the interests 
of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies.” ‘It is my wish,” are 
His Majesty’s instructions, ‘‘that to this object should be 
directed all our adherents—from the last of the communes of 
Sicily and Naples, to the Parliament—so that wherever there 
is a Sicilian and Neapolitan interest to defend, there ours shall 
| also appear; and it is thus that the supreme wish of my heart 
| will be realized—namely, a radical political and social recon- 
| ciliation.” 


| 








Now it is not to the tumid magniloquence of this 
| pretentious effusion, that we care to draw attention. We 
| would do so, because we fancy that we can detect therein, the 
authoritative confirmation of a systematic combination on the 
part of all who, for private reasons of their own, are bent on 
preventing the consolidation of Italy, to adopt the Muratist 
| cause, as at present the most useful instrument for working 
‘to that end. Simultaneously with this proclamation of 
Prince Murat, in which, more distinctly than ever before, he 
exhibits himself in the light of the champion of Autonomy, 
a paper has been started at Naples with very considerable ¢clat. 
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This new journal, called J’ Napoli, and believed to be | Pantheist, an infidel or a profligate, and_searcely less so for 
mt ported by funds from abroad, has entered upon its exist- | the Protestant to see that every Roman Catholic is not neces- 


ence by showing itself the artful and specious propagator of | 
whatever may possibly tend to throw obloquy upon the pre- | 


sent Government, and to foster, no matter in what shape, a 
feeling of Neapolitan autonomy. The writers themselves, so 
far as they are known, are men for the most part of Bourbonist 
opinions—yet in their articles they clothe their hostility to 
the national cause, beneath a very transparent mask of 
thoroughgoing aspirations, which has made them profess a 
false sympathy for men like Nicotera, and flavour their 
diatribes with a Radicalism, the sincerity of which is on a 
par with the Republican convictions of those French Legiti- 
mists who, out of hatred to Louis Philippe, in 1848, 
were loud in the advocacy of whatever was extremest. 
Nor are we inclined to surmise that, these tactics are 
inspired merely by some individual enemies of Italian unity. 


We are strongly disposed to believe, that all the hostile in- | 


fluences of any possible consequence, are for the hour combined 
in working for Prince Murat, including, strange as it may seem, 
the expelled Bourbons. These last are so persuaded, that the 
only danger they have need to fear, is an effective union— 
that the crown of an antonomistic Naples cannot fail 


eventually to revert to them—as to regard a Murat merely | 


in the light of their lieutenant—their trustee, whose inter- 
vention must necessarily be doomed to come to an end in a 
few years. Hence is it, that a number of the Royalist 
emigrants have been quictly returning to Naples, where 
they have been showing themselves as adherents of 
Murat. Nor is it without significance as to the in- 
timacy now existing between the owner of Buzenval 
and the Legitimists, that the paper, which has had the 
privilege of first 
royal message to his people, is the Gazette de France, 
the inviolable organ of Henry V.—the political gospel of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. 
about adversity bringing together strange bedfellows, with not 
a whit more honesty than usually marks such ill-assorted 
alliances. The Legitimists in their passion try all means 
to strangle, anyhow, an united Italy, and are ever engaged in 
trying to gain the confidence of the more simple-minded 
Radical enthusiasts, and to throw the whole weight of incon- 
gruous (lissatisfactions into the scale of a Murat dynasty, 
which they inwardly reckon on rendering a cat’s-paw for their 
own cherished object—the Bourbons. 
tics deserving notice. 
want of morality which marks these politicians. At the same 
time, it is satisfactory to know that these efforts have had no 
result, and that whatever visions may present themselves to 
some grumbling imaginations in the capital, neither Bourbon- 


> 


ist nor Muratist party is making progress in the country. 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

OME worthy men of the positive class of thinkers look 
upon University Education as some Frenchmen look 
upon soap—that is to say, they will admit that it is an elegant 
luxury, and very little more. 
world, others who have juster views of the nature and effects 
of a liberal education. Studies which will not teach us to 
grind corn or to make railways may serve a higher though 
more indefinite purpose. If man is (as has been said) “ ice 
for truth and fire for error,’’ it is well to strengthen his native 
weakness, and to correct his perilous strength. If the particular- 
#sm of a profession twists and warps the mind, if it hems in 
the perspective of truth down an ever narrowing lane o 
monotonous custom, it is well that the branch should, for a 
time at least, have grown more freely, and that the eye 
should at a happier season have expatiated over a nobler 
landscape, and gazed upon a loftier sky. If, as we grow 
older, we must become more or less sectarian, under penalty 
of forfeiting wholesome carnestness and masculine conviction, 
it is well tor us, in the gencrous days of youth, to live fora 
while in communion with those thoughts which, far more 

truly than mere commerce, realize Dryden’s noble line :— 


** And make one city of the Universe.” 


If, again, we must live with men of a different creed, pray at ano- | 


ther shrine, kneel at another ritual, be buried under another sod, 
we must yet meet at a thousand turns,as fellow citizens and fel- 
low men, those whom we ean scarcely recognize in the fullest 
sense as fellow believers. Surely in a country like Ireland, 
where the astute Northern or the fiery Southern looks upon 
his own division of the land as the religious Goshen, outside 
which the light scarcely falls, it is desirable for the Roman 


Catholic to learn that every Protestant is not an Arian or a | 





obtaining communication of his last | 


It is an example of the old proverb | 


We think these tac- | 
They illustrate aptly the thorough | 


There are, happily for the | 


sarily a besotted idolator or a bloody sapist. 

In Ireland these obvious enough remarks are of primary 
importance. As the great Protestant University of Dublin 
does not command, and cannot be expected to secure the con- 
fidence of Roman Catholic parents, as the connection between 


it and the Irish Church, which is so beneficial to both, neces- 


sarily tinges it with a colour which few would wish it to 
lose ; and as it appeared desirable to diffuse more widely the 
benefits of a university ewrriculum, successive liberal govern- 
| ments since the troubled time of Lord Clarendon, and notably 
the present Viceroy and Secretary for Ireland, have established 
and carried on the Queen’s University. Side by side with 
| the Queen’s Colleges, originally formulated in theory by the 
remarkable man who was once the companion of Whately, in 
the Oriel Common Room, and who is now an Oratorian 
Father, and since that time coarsely blocked out by the vulgar 
, Ultramontanism of Archbishop Cullen, has grown up another 
| system of the narrowest and most exclusive sectarianism. 
| About two or three months ago, the Queen's University of 
| Ireland made a rather imposing public appearance at St. Pat- 
rick’s Hall. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Chief Secretary, and a goodly company graced the 
pageant with their presence. Only a few weeks since, on the 
26th of November, a mecting took place in the Catholic 
University of Ireland, in Stephen’s Green, which was 
evidently intended as a counter demonstration. It may not 
be unprofitable to direct attention to the two Universities, 
to the principles which they represent, and to their probable 
future. 

And, first, for the Catholic University. 

The creation of ideal universities has ever been a favourite 
| philosophical toy with superior minds. The New Atlantis of 
Lord Bacon is the most gorgeous of such visions. It rises 
like an exhalation—a sort of medigsval Oxford—as conceived 
by a poctical undergraduate of twenty years ago, with a dash 
of the French Academy and the Royal Society superadded— 
a quaint hybrid between the Great Exhibition and the New 
Jerusalem. Even Cowley’s College is poor enough after this. 
Milton, in his famous Tractate, has given us another instance. 
That work abounds with principles of the most practical 
character which have since become axioms of all true intel- 
lectual culture, viewed, however, under 


‘The light that never was on sea or land— 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 

Bishop Berkeley, perhaps, had formed such a conception of 
the college in the Bermudas, for which he was so ready to 
resign his brilliant prospects. It is impossible to read the 
masterly articles of Sir William Hamilton on university re- 
form, especially in the passages where he dilates on the 
| Louvain of two or three hundred years ago, without per- 
ceiving what a tinge of romance had fallen upon a mind es- 
sentially unromantic. Cambridge became a den of mathema- 
| tical barbarism, and Oxford a poor grammar school, where the 
upper boys learned a little logic, compared with the great 
| seat of learning, where conferences were held de omni scibili, 

where everybody was for ever examining some one, and 
where Mr. Mansel might, perhaps, have chanced just to es- 
cape a pluck in Schola Logice et Metaphysice. Quite 
recently, certain great prizes have been adjudicated in France 
by a committee, of which Mr. Cobden and Sir James Kay 
| Shuttleworth are corresponding members, and of which no 
less a personage than Prince Napoleon is president. These 
| prizes are given by M. Barbier, a rich manufacturer, for the 
best essays on the establishment of a great international uni- 
versity, in which the languages of the four chief nations of 
Europe are to be agreeably interspersed with “ singing, gym- 
nastics, dancing, fencing, equitation, and natation,” and in 
which instructions on’ political economy, comparative legisla- 
tion, and contemporary history, are to be happily consistent 
with “la plus grande somme possible de liberté.” 

No such creation has ever surpassed, in mystical and 
| visionary eloquence, the idea so exquisitely sketched by Dr. 
_Newman in his various essays upon university education. 
For those persons in Ireland who might happen to have 
remembered the days when St. Mary's, Oxford was crowded, 
as often as a great leader of English thought preached there, 
it must have been a strange thing to see and hear Father 
Newman in the Rotunda. The thin face and forehead, 
furrowed with lines of thought, and wrinkled as with anguish 
of the spirit ; the features above so like, in mouth and chin 
so unlike, the busts of Locke; the sweet peculiar voice, 
suggestive of church organs and Latin hymns, seemed 
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strangely out of place. Page after page he read that unri- | The third section was a satire upon Lord Carlisle’s ang Si 
valled prose, pointed epigram, nervous declamation, philosophi- | Robert Peel’s speeches in St. Patrick’s Hall. Lord Carlisle 
cal wisdom strangely blended with fallacies and platitudes, | in his genial specch had grouped together those heroes of the 
and descriptions that glowed with the richest colours of | faith who belong to universal Christendom—those selected 
poetry. Besides a few tradesmen and Protestant clergymen, fruits, asit were, of the great tree that fills the whole carth; 
the audience consisted of a knot of priests, some scowl- | and, in reference to which, we do not ask upon what branch 
ing, some jovial, to whom the lecture was about as they have grown, content with the hue and fragrance which 
intelligible as would have been a chorus in the “ Aga- | they have received from the summers of God. Lord Carlisle 
memnon.” According to the lecturer, the question of | happened to associate Fénélon and Luther; we need not gq 
Irish university education was easily solved. ‘Peter had that the wrath of Dr. Woodlock waxes hot at this conjunctiog 
spoken.” A university was to be created. Was not the | Sir Robert Peel alluded to the story of Galileo. Dr. Wood. 
physical in unison with the moral? Was not Dublin an Athens? | lock cites a well-known passage from Macaulay, which tends 
Did not the sea in her bay scintillate and flush like the long | to exculpate the authorities of the Roman Church jg 
heaving of the violet AZgean? Ail depended upon two princi- | reference to that transaction. He might have cited 
ples, one religious, the other intellectual and moral. The reli- | much more weighty passage from one whose opinion oy 
gious principle is that the Pope is Christ’s vicar; the intellectual | such matters is more decisive than that of the brilliant 
principle is that a university is equivalent to wniversitas | essayist—Dr. Whewell, in the ‘ Theological Extracts 
scientiarum. The various sciences are attendant upon theology, | from the History and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” 
the queen whom all the handmaidens rise up and call blessed. | After a quotation from poor Dr, Newman's elegant vaticina- 
If theology be omitted from a university course, as in Pro- tions upon the prospects of the Catholic University of Ire. 
testant lands it must be, in the long run, wholly or in part, | land, Dr. Woodlock closes with a blaze of indignation against 
that the authorities of that university are caught in flagrante | the Government for refusing a charter to the institution over 
delicto of moral and intellectual suicide. Their wniversitas | which he presides. 
loses its very existence, forfeits its very name, and becomes | There are various points in this address which admit of 
no universitas at all. | contradiction. For instance, the assertion that mental science 

All this structure reposed upon a fallacy which can scarcely | is not taught in the Queen’s University. What would Pro- 
have escaped Dr. Newman himself. Universitas is not equi- | fessors M’Cosh, Morell, and Moffatt say to this? Mental and 
valent to universitas scientiarum in fact nor in meaning. Not | moral science is supposed to flourish especially at Oxford and 
in fact,—for if it were so, Oxford was no university when it|in Scotland. Yet, more than once at the examination for 
had not a chair of Political Economy, nor Louvain, when there | Indian writerships, competitors from the Queen’s University 
were no lectures in Palwontology. The Popes were simply | of Ireland have either outstripped, or come very close to, the 
mistaken when they chartered universities for the encourage- | best men from Oxford, Aberdeen, and Edinbargh, in this very 
ment of one single faculty. Not in meaning :—for in classical | department. Indeed, we believe that at Belfast, at least, it 
Latin as in the title-deeds and statutes of universities, uni | is sometimes complained that logical and metaphysical 
versitas means simply a collective body, and hence, by an learning is rather unduly favoured. But we must pass on 
easy analogy, the universitas of faculties or of colleges. But | and remark upon Dr. Woodlock’s figures. Here are his sta- 
more practical influences than any which arise from verbal | tistics. He speaks of three hundred students, which looks 
discussions are said to have been at work in removing Dr. | rather respectable for a young and self-supporting institution. 
Newman from the position of Rector of the Catholic Univer- | But of this number one hundred and fourteen appear to attend 
sity of Ireland. Unless we are much misinformed, his high | evening classes only, and one hundred and sixteen are medics! 
sense of honour was wounded by vulgar infractions of very | students, so that seventy only of the three hundred can 
plain principles of honesty in reference to the payments due to | looked upon as receiving such university education as the 
certain professors, chiefly English ‘‘converts,’’ and he was | place can afford ! 
forced to remember that he had been an English gentleman! _ It is certainly pleasant tocontrast with this poor exhibition 
before he became a Roman Catholic priest. the meeting which took place about two or three months ago in 

However this may have been, with the removal of Dr. New- | St. Patrick’s Hall, under the presidency of Lord Carlisle. The 
man the Catholic University must have lost very much. ‘he | old paintings of St. Patrick’s legendary doings upon the 
presence of a scholar and a gentleman like its Rector was cer-| ceiling, whose battening is beginning to crack and gape 
tainly attractive to some Roman Catholics of rank and for-| with damp and years, may not vie with the frescoes 
tune. Liberal laymen of that creed were, of course, aware| Which the same elegant hand that adorned the chapel of 
that he was as Ultramontane as Dr. Cullen or any of his} Merton College has placed round the church in Stephen’s 
nominees. But Dr. Newman has himself remarked that dif-| Green. Yet many will think that the mundane and 
ferent people, or the same people at different times, may| courtly associations of the one are more in keeping 
hold views, the same as far as verbal expression goes, ina very | With a liberal education than the tawdry gaudiness with 
different way. ‘The Oratorians, as M. de Sacy has observed, | Which modern Romanism overlays the awful pomp of the 
—and Malebranche and Newman may stand for in-| Latin ritual in the other. Certainly, to a thoughtful 
stances—have always had a singular amount of originality | observer, the modest ceremonial in Dublin Castle was 
in their exposition and interpretation of Roman dogma. A| full of hope for Ireland. Ask some young Oxonian or 
man who has so long breathed the air of free thought, and | Cantab what he thinks of the appearance of those youths in 
kept the best company which the human mind can afford, a| academic costume? He will say that it is not “so shady” 
passionate student of Aristotle and Bacon, may hold the same | after all. Listen to those names. They belong to no par- 
dogmas with a Cullen or a M’Hale, but they are not the | ticular section of the community. One reminds us of the 
same to him. No doubt this was felt by the persons to whom northern revival, another of the cabbage-garden rebellion ; 
we allude. It was not, however, to be, that the author of the | one has the twang of Antrim about him ; another is rich with 
*‘ Development of Religious Doctrine” was to become, in old | the Bocca Toscana of Cork. It was impossible to hear the 
Lord Auchinleck’s fierce language, *¢q dominie who keepit a| President’s speech without feeling that he had struck the 
schule and called it an acaudemy.”” He departed for Ireland, right chord. There was much happiness in the eloquent and 
as some touching allusions show, with a saddened heart. The | clearly enunciated sentences in which he compared the 
vulgar sectarianism of the so-called university has increased. peaceful rivalry between north and south with that other 
The most prodigious efforts have failed to make the Roman | struggle over the Atlantic. Sir Robert Peel’s liberal grant 
Catholic laity take any real interest in its welfare. Lord! gave him the right to advise ; and the fact, which he put 
Palmerston has happily felt himself strong enough to refuse | strongly, of the yearly increase of students, coupled with 
it a charter. the favourable opinions of such Protestauts as the good Arch- 

The meeting in the chapel at Stephen’s Green, on the 26th | bishop of Armagh, and of such Roman Catholics as the late 
Nov., was ostensibly for the purpose of distributing prizes and | Sir Thomas Redington, must tell upon the Irish public at 
conferring a Doctor’s degree upon Professor Cleary. The large | least. 
building was, we believe, rather indifferently filled. Of the Here, then, are two opposite principles at work in regard to 
Roman Catholic prelates, but seven found it convenient to | university education in Ireland. In the one case, a high a prioré 
attend. The real event of the day was, however, the delivery | theory of separate and sectarian, dignified with the title of 
of a boutade by Dr. Woodlock, the Rector of the University. | religious education—repudiated, or unwillingly accepted by 
That elaborate composition may be divided into three portions. | Irish Roman Catholics. In the other case, a non-sectarian 
The first was a panegyric upon the achievements of the | education, coupled with the freest exercise of the students’ 
Church of the middle ages in the foundation of universities. | faith, more acceptable to Roman Catholic parents than its 
The second was an attack upon the Queen’s Colleges, as not | opposite, and largely supported by Protestants of every name. 
only without religion, but without history or mental science.| Something is said of a sort of jealousy and dislike upon the 
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art of the University of Dublin. We can scarcely believe it. | just as Mr. Seward's letters are to us. What, therefore, we 
‘At all events, we must freely say that the existence of another have from that accomplished pea are at present mere seraps 
university in Treland is likely to do much good. Every and parings of the rich repast which is to come hereafter, mere 
university seems to us to have its congenital excellence | crumbs from a Secretary of State’s table. But among these 
and its peculiar weakness. Oxford is at once elegant and | is contained one remarkable composition, which is certainly a 
philosophical, but she is apt to be dilettante, conceited, and | novelty in diplomatic communications. It is an elaborate 
unreal. ‘The Cambridge man is sharp and practical, but hard speculation on the advantages and disadvantages which would 
and angular. Cambridge wants Oxford musica; Oxford wants | result to Great Britain from a war with the United States, 
Cumbridge gymnastica ; Cambridge lacks poetry, Oxford exacti- | and is a gem of so pure and sercne a ray that it fully merits 
tude. The University which has produced among living men | to be carefully considered. 

Cairns and Whiteside, Salmon and Graves, Fitzgerald and| A mere ordinary man would probably have been fully 
O'Brien, need not fear a comparison with Oxford and loccupied with the war which is raging almost in the suburbs 
Cambridge. Perhaps she, too, has her failures. Possibly lof Washington. But if North and South are at enmity, Mr. 
she is apt to engender some of the assurance of conscious | Seward has been, and is, at peace. He dwells in a serene 
The very extent of the course which she prescribes | atmosphere, far above all the vulgar battle-fields of earth. 
may cultivate the memory sometimes at the expense of the There may, indeed, have been a gun or two fired, but he did 
judgment, and leave the reason overloaded by a weight of | not hear it. There may have been a little bloodshed, but he 
imperfectly assimilated facts and systems. A narrow and |has not seenit. All he knows anything about is a slight riot, 
sectarian spirit may somewhat too often be found among her | which must be concluded in ninety days, —atrifling disturbance, 
graduates. The existence of another university may be found | in which, as a matter of fact, North and South, perhaps in 
in the long run to tell upon the older and prouder sister. consequeace of the Irish immigration, are— 

We cannot prophesy with the eloquence or with the assur- 
ance of Dr. Newman. A prouder university than any in our | 
isles, blessed by a Pope, founded by the great Ximenes, and 
once attended by 8,000 students, is now a heap of ruins. But} But still this petty outbreak, although quite insufficient to og- 


strength. 





Fighting like divels for conciliation, 
And hating each other for the love of God. 


» 


it seems to us that the so-called Catholic University of Ireland | eupy so great a mind, has set his imagination run:;;iyr on warlike 
will in a few years sink into an upper boarding-school for j subjects, and so he !x; puued his arm-chair up to his library- 
Ultramontane boys. The youths from all lands, whom the j able, and set himself to write a little composition on the con- 
Oratorian I ather paints like doves flying over the blue seas to | Sequences of a war with Amecrica—an essay pur ly conceived 
the windows, will be represented by a few Murphies and | in the interests of universal peace, which Mr. Adams “ may 
saya gre seamen and “5 m —— nage | possibly find suitable occasion for suggesting to the rulers of 
paternal home in dsoscommon or Kerry. Nor can we a one} Great Britain.” This is a delightful picture of a great 
for our want of imagination by any magnificent delineation | statesman combining with the cares of offtee dignified philan- 
of the future of the Queen’s University of Ireland. To thropy and literary leisure. First he argues the matter on 
extend the advantages of a liberal education a degree down- | the supposition that Great Britain “ might divide and conquer 
wards m the social scale ; to lend a beneficent assistance to | us.” What philosophic impartiality in reasoning ! But he 
some virtuous and struggling young men, who might other- | thinks we should find the Americans rather difficult to 
wise remain in penury ; to help onward the current of manage. We entirely agree with him. But when the 
thought, which purifies the vulgar stagnation of material | didactic diplomatist proceeds to point out that the United 
Cares ; to produce now and then one of those rare blossoms | States under their present constitution must always be “a 
or exquisite fruits which a university points to with exulta- peaceful nation, practically friendly to Great Britain,” really 
tion and a country with praise; to bring together men of | he must pardon an Englishman if he fails to follow him. 
different creeds vpon a common ground ; these are the modest, | There is a notion on this side of the Atlantic that some 
but very practical achievements which we predict for the | Americans are never so happy as when they are insulting or 
‘Queen’s University. And we believe, too, that in future days | overreaching the Britisher. ‘The Ashburton treaty has left 
the Lord Lieutenant ef Ireland will be spoken of as a|on our minds an unpleasant sense of having been done. 
Viceroy whose enlightened patronage of liberal education | General Harney really was a little arbitrary about the island 
evinced a large mind as well as a large heart; who performed | of San Juan, and somchow public feeling seemed to be with 
the difficult feat of keeping an even balance between op-|him. And then General Cassius Marcellus Clay proposes 
posing creeds without the surrender of his own convictions. | to invade Canada, stir up revolt in Ireland and India, and 
wn = take vengeance on ‘the perfidious aristocrat.” The general 
MR. SEWARD ON WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN. | is really as “dangerous” as one of his namesakes and as 
T has often been objected to Lord Russell that he is fond of | martial as the other—a conspirator and the sword of America 
lecturing foreign Governments. If so, there never was a all at once. Really, if the present “organization” of that 
more conspicuous instance of those ‘“ instructions, which | great continent were overturned, whatever else this country 
being taught, return to plague the inventor.” It was cer- | and the world would lose—and we think it would lose more 
tainly that ‘‘ even-handed justice” which is always proffering | than we have space to set forth—we should scarcely have ‘less 











to our own lips the very unpleasant dose we mix for other 
people’s, that decreed that during the American Rebellion 
Lord Ruszell should be Foreign Secretary. Mr. Adams, the 
American Ambassador, is, according to bis own account of 
himself, a gentleman with a very remarkable talent for 


| “ guaranty of influence, favour, and commercial advantage” 
than we have now. But, having thus, in his own opinion, 
| exhausted this side of the alternative, our instructor gives 
the rein to his patriotism, and considers the other. What 
warrant have we for expecting ‘‘to conquer, subjugate, and 
| desolate” the United States? Really, this is like Sir Robert 








¢ross-examination, and Mr. Adams reading the American 
Secretary of State’s letters must be a sort of infliction to | Hazlewood of Hazlewood, in Scott’s novel, who came “deem- 
which no humane person would subject even a deaf man. Mr. | ing and thinking and opining.’”” Suppose we answer frankly, 
Seward is so very didactic. For instance, just at the breaking | none at all, and never thought we had. Bat this is not at all 
out of the rebellion, he thought it his duty to inform the | what is wanted of us. What we have to do is to listen to an 
American Minister at Vienna what were the different races | eloquent prediction that ‘war waged against us by Great 
inhabiting the various provinces of the Austrian Empire, what | Britain could not fail to reunite our people.” If this be so, 
languages they spoke, and what commodities they produced. | we make the admission with great reluctance, but really it 
To Mr. Adams he more commonly sends, for Lord Russell’s | seems the President would be wise to declare war with us at 
benefit, what in the language of the last generation would jonce. He has repeatedly announced that it is his business to 
be called most elegant essays upon things in general. | restore the Union by the shortest road—with slavery, or with- 
On the state of feeling in this country—a subject on | out slavery—by the Constitution, or in spite of it. If he and 
which Lord Russell has some opportunities for observa- |his Minister really believe that a war with England would 
tion at all events, Mr. Seward is very great; and in- | bring about a restoration of the Union, their forbearance puts 
ternational law may be regarded as a subject which he | them on a pinnacle of moral grandeur to which it is much to 
has made entirely his own—for as presented in his let- ‘be doubted whether Mr. Seward has ever been clevated, even 
ters it bears only the faintest resemblance to what has | by his own imagination. This is to make a sacrifice, indeed, 
hitherto been known under that name. We regret, however, | to the entente cordiale. 

to say that the correspondence between Messrs. Seward and Yet Mr. Seward scarcely three months later threatens, and 
Adams is as yet only known to us through the medium of the | not obscurely threatens, war: he writes that the sale of 
American papers—or rather of the extracts which they have | vessels to the Confederates by our merchants in defiance of 
thought fit to publish, and naturally Mr. Adams’s letters are | the Foreign Enlistment Act—a subject on which Americans 
the more interesting portion of the correspondence to them, | thought very differently when they sold vessels to the 
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Russians during the Crimean’ war—‘scems to leave to the | find the following explanation :-—“ The dove over the nor 
Unite] States almost no hope of remaining at peace with | indicated the pe: weful condition of the slaves, notwithst, ae 
Great Britain without Bac rifices, for which no peace could | ing the raging of the a war around them.” Really thi . 
ever compensate.” What! after ‘tt has compensated him for | very poor. We believe, for our part, that the preacher js w 
the sacrifice of a certain means of restoring the Union? Are | Adams, P. unted black . vepre sent his abolition tends 
the few merchant vessels which the Al tba ma has eaptured | The dove i is Mr. Seward prompting him. The book 
more even than that which every Northern man venerates | |which he reads is a copy of Mr. Seward’s yoluminoy: 

with more loyalty than the sritish aristocrat lavishes on his | spatches, and Britannia with a drooping head in the x 
psn ? But perhaps a little inconsistency must be for- | compartment of the hieroglyphic is Lord Russell dozing yy ‘a 
given to this complete letter-writer, and we may still im- | the infliction. Zadkiel ‘lao Sze really does 
nlic ‘itly pin our faith on My. Seward’s assurance tl hat “e very | justice. 


_ 
} he 
er 
not do himself 


honourable and generous effort will be made by the United | ———————— 
States to avoid” a rupture. | on MATTHEW ARNOLD ON TILE ARISTOCRATH 
But the notion of a war with England is founded, in Mr. CREED. 


* grand 
style.” When he descends into the arena of mortal eoa- 
fict it is with the stately step and compassionate air of th: silyap. 


Seward’s mind, secondly, on the possibility that a country ad R. MATTITEW ARNOLD is the apostle of tho + 
proverbially perfidious may wish to take advantage of at ry | M 
serious reverses to the Northern cause. ‘‘ Noue such, how- | 
ever,” says the Secretary of State, writing on the 2nd of s . s 
last August, “have as yet occurred.” Oh, Mr. Seward, what | bowed Apotio, who comes to release some sufferer from mortal 
2 bounce! The expression is altogether w: diplomatic and toils with his painless but unerring shafts. He has just mani- 
undignified, but it is rea lly ouleiiel from one. Bull’s Run | fested himself in this way, in the earthly disguise of “ M veimillay’s 
nothing—the campaign before Richmond not! ving? But as we | Magazine,” to the Bishop of Natal, whom he transfixes with a lofty 
are often told that everything in America is on a larger scale | smile. For ourselves, we have already explained our grounds of 
than in Europe—rivers, trees, plains, and—bounces—so, it is | difference from the book of the Bishop of Natal, and we coneur in 
to be presumed, are military reverses too. To be serious, | Mr. Arnold's criticisms on the literary narrowness of his work 
Q¢{fpats must be on a scale quite unusual here. One is curious | r 
to know wrether an Austerlitz or a Leipzig would be up to! 


the mark in America. but, cones Mr. Seward with | 
joni 66 oy » . A 
dignity, ‘‘such chances are perhaps happily beyond humaii | calm intellectual benignity of Benedict Spinoa. Mr. Arnolt’s 
control and even human foresight.” Observe the dubiousness | 
of the “perhaps.” Clearly, there is some little lurking | Views like all Mr. Arnold's views, is beautifully explained, in that lucid. 
doubt in Mr. Seward’s mind whether it is quite so happy th: it | | style which a true intellectual poet generally commands, and with 
they are altogether beyond the control, at all events, of a | ‘that thoughtful condescension to the weakness of hmwnanity which 
certain very eloquent Secretary of State. If they had not | | is Mr. Matthew Arnoll’s most characteristic literary virtue. It is 
been, one may be sure the history of a recent combat or two— | not easy to condense language so Pe rfectly alapted to its purpose. 
mere trifles, no doubt—would have been rather different. | Bat we must try and do so.as much as possible, in his own words. 
Low | . eulationgs To. * 2 
But — = W ill not pursue such gars No-| yr. Arnold holds that “ knowledge and truth, in the 
o w shake ' ETS , : 
thing will shake the confidence of t re Presicent 19) fa sense of the words, are not attainable 1 yy the great mass 
ultimate success, and that unflinching resolution we at least | . a ‘on 
° ° ° | of the human race at all. The great mass of the human race have 
regard with respect. It is not in the Spectator that the Sage nner bee ‘nod th ss iliclis teaieth nial Riana 
e softened ¢ umanize roug ir heart and imaginetion, 
reverses of his party have been welcomed with delight, or | & De softened and humanized through their heart a , peg . 
the numerous aunoyanees which the blockade on + one | before any soil can be found in them where knowledge can strike 
hand, and the prosecution of commerce with the South on | living roots. U ntil the softening and humanizing process is very 
the other have inflicted on either people, dwelt upon) far advanced, intellectual demonstrations are wainforming for 
and irritated. And it is therefore with the more regret | them; aud if they impele the working of influences which alyance 
that we see the cause with which we sympathize, rendered | this softening and hum wnizing process, they are even noxious; 
= by wordy dee ines and hypothetic: . threats, by ‘they retard their development, they impele the culture of the 
aaeey remng < me ag notorious facts of the wer, ane | world.” Hence Mr. Arnold divides all works on religious subjects 
a persistent ass sertion that England is wholly responsible for}. rea icles * elitd oan teieeinD aake bo alien 
. ’ . >. ‘ nte ic me ie yine cl i vin ‘ é e 
an estrangement of feeling, for which the United States are |" es “ $ y 
at least as much to blame. Ridiculous in reality that san- | ' eae 2s epee : oa 
guinary struggle can never be, on whose issue it depends ing the little-instractel,” and the cultivating books, those which 
whether millions of men are to be rezarded as of reasonable | tend to “inform further the much-instractel.” On the former, 
soul, or as the beasts which perish; but whatever can be done | literary criticism has nothing, he thinks, to say. They are 
to make it so, Mr. Seward may congratulate himself on! works of good intention, and probably add something to the 
hwing done. moulding of the plebeian intellect into a more manageable shape. 
But after all he is a great pacificator. If he conte empl: ites | With the latter class, as enlarging the culture of the world, literary 
war, it - under provest, as it were, and for ninety | criticism has essentially to deal; and on the class of books which 
days” only. The prospect is soon too much for him, and he|, )., o eae siti 
66 cet] “ . : . c S _~ | fulfil neither purpose,—which cannot plead exenyption from criti 
willingly turns from the spectacle of servile war and war | 
abroal—of military devastation on land, and of a carnival of 
public and private cupidity on the seas—to set down with | colon 
calmness some reflections.” However, as a matter of fact, he | has to wreak the vengeance of literary annihilation. According] 
proceeds to ask a great many questions. What Lord R eneell Mr. Arnold launches his dart at the Bishop of Natal first, aud with 
said to them is not yet known, but most people will find them | a modified air of scorn at the seven Essayists and Reviewers,—not 
terrible puzzlers. The Civil Service Commissioners on spell- | as false teachers, scarcely even as imperfect teachers,—but for the 
ing are nothing to Mr. Seward. He wants to know for what sicmalimadiiyes crime of forcing on a collision between the esoteric 
America was “brought up, as it were, from the depths of 
what before had been known as the dark and stormy ocean ? 
Have the European states ever understood or accepted its Ar 
destiny and purposes? After near four hundred years of dis- : 
appointments and disasters “is the way of Providence with | break down the barrier between the two. es 
regard to America still so mysterious that it cannot be under- | Benelict Spinoza. He wrote in Latin whatever he thought might 
stood and confessed ?” France has lost her transatlantic pos-| sap vulgar faith if translated into the vernacular, and the drut 
sessions ; so has Spain. The larger part even of England's of all his works was to raise the calibre of cultivatel thoaght 
colonies have revolted from her. ‘* To whom have these vast | without endangering the basis of ignorant belief, —an assertion which 
dominions been resigned Oe rer but to American nations >” | Mr. Arnold substantiates by an able resume of his criticism on the 
Ww hat can Mr. Seward mean? Is it that, like the famous 
coon, who, when he saw the gun pointed at him, said, 
“* Don’t fire, captain, I'll come down, ” we ought to give up 
Canada at once? What did Lord Russell answer? For our- 
selves we rushed in this perplexed position to thie inspired rt a of 
pages of Zadkiel the sage. There was in the hieroglyphic for | in an octavo volume, have remembered that excellent saying © 
1862 a picture of a black man preaching from a book, with a the wise man:—‘If thou hast heard a word let it die with thee, 
dove hovering over his head. In the Almanack for 1863 we | and behold it will not burst thee,’ ” : 


But on the issue raised by Mr. Arnold against the Bishop of Natal, 
| we hold much more with the victim than with the gollik» critic 
| who intervenes to sk ay him on the altar of his admiration for the 





the humanizing process for the masses, works ** which aim at evlify- 


cism on grounds of edification, which cannot justify their title to 


tolerance as works tending to raise the level of culture,—criticism 


philosophy of the learned, and the exoterice doctrine which it is 
wholesome for the multitude to believe,—for addressing themselves 
neither to the initiated nor to the uninitiated, but attempting to 
Not so, he tells us, thought 


Sible. “ When in 1861,”°—thus he concludes his judgment,—the 
Bishop of Natal “heard for the first time that the old theory of 
the verbal inspiration of Scripture was untenable, he should, 
instead of proclaiming this news (if this was all he could proclaim) 
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Now we are not going to defend raw and wilfully imperfect | 
criticisra of religious problems in general, or the criticism of the | 
Bishop of Natal in particular, which we think very imperfect and 
even distorted, in effect, though not wilfully so. No doubt the | 
more selemn the subject, or the more closely the subject is inter- 


twined with the solemn thoughts of others, the more clearly does 
this responsibility of fully maturing our convictions before pub- 
jishing them, press upon us, But we are no judges of what is and 
what is not mature or immature to another man. Every one has 
not, like Mr. Arnold, the serene eye which can 


* See life steadily, and see it whole ;” 


and we regard the tenet that because of such imperfection we 


are to suppress Our mature convictions and the grounds for them 


till we can be sure that they satisfy Mr. Arnold's criteria, as 


essentially pagan in conception, and not even pagan of the highest 
school. ‘The assumption that you can distinguish what truth is 
“ edifying” for the uninstructed many, and what will be im- 


proving to the instructed few, is open to two very radical objec- 
tions,—first, that it implies, generally at least, that these esoteric 
truths do not command the mind at all, or they would not permit 


you to shelve them so quietly in these mental cupboards; next it 
assumes that you can so far survey the world of truth as to de- 
cide, in God’s place, what truth is fitted for the common herd, and 
what for your intellectual aristocracy. Both these assumptions 


seem to us to belong essentially to that pallid school of aristocratic 
philosophy, which has numbered among its disciples a few great 
intellects, but certainly no very great man. Mr. Arnold enume- 
rates castilly among its adherents, the son‘of Sirach, who may be | 
excused, perhaps, for esotericism more readily than a Christian ; 
Plato, who, in his most Socratic dialogues at least, teaches directly 
the reverse; Dr. Newman, who felt so keenly the defects of this 
aristocratic theory of rationality for the few and imagina- | 
tion for the many, that he plunged into the spurious catholicity of 
Rome in great measure to escape it ;—and of all other great teachers 


in the world, the last a really critical intellect would have thought 


of as endorsing an esoteric system,—Christ himself, whose life was 


given to preach the gospel to the poor. Surely Mr. Arnold has dealt 


unfairly with his own fine critical faculty, when he can quote a 
remarkable saying of our Lord’s with an exactly opposite drift, only 
in order to adduce a fresh witness to the value of an esoteric teaching 


for the few and an imaginative course of fiction forthe many. ‘The 
“few,” in this last special plea of Mr. Arnold's, ave the uninstructed 
fishermen, deep in all the prejudices of the Hebrew nation; and the | 


thread at which he catches is the answer given to the following 


question: ‘+ And the disciples came and said unto him, Why | 
speakest thou unto us in parables? He answered and said, Because 
it is given unto you to know the mysteries of the ki 
heaven, but to them it is not given. For whosoever hath, to him 
shall be given, and he shall have more abundantly; but from whom 
soever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that which he 


edom of 








hath. ‘Therefore speak I to them in parables, because they seeing | 


see not, and hearing they hear not, neither do they understand.” 
If Mr. Arnold's critical faculty fails to discover in this passage, as In 
ainst esoteric doctrine, 


the whole life of Christ on earth, a pretest a 





ve fear that even his critical acumen has waxed gross, and that his 
ear is dull of hearing. Christ expressly says that He adopts both 
with the outer world and “ his own,”—not the “little-instructed and | 
the much-instructed ” of Mr. Arnold, but the sleeping conscience 
of the Pharisee or Publican and the awakened conscience of the few | 
disciples,—the method most directly adapted to quicken it with the | 
new light. ‘That method was not by holding up a screen between that | 
light and the common herd, but by appealing to them wherever they | 
had least lost the sense of spiritual truth. ‘To have talked to them 
of the Spirit of God directly was (he says) not dangerous (2s Mr. 
Arnold says), xot “ unsettling,” but simply dull, useless,—they had 
not learned to live in the mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven, | 
as the disciples had begun to live. It would have been speaking 
to the idle air to speak to them of the naked spiritual world ; 
because seeing the outward forms they saw not the inward spirit,— 
hearing the outward words they heard not the divine thought. 


j 


They had ceased to see What once they saw, to hear what once 
they heard, because while they saw and heard they had not acted 
From them who had not was taken away gradually much that they 
had. He could but seize on their spirits, therefore, on the side 
where the lasi remnant of real life lingered, and speak to them in 


cance for them, of the seed on the beaten highway, on the stony 
ground, among the thorns, and on the good soil. And these parables 
are not chosen in order to conceal and soften, but in order to 
transmit and embody a deeper meaning. This avenue was 
still open: on this side there was still a public conscience. 
The husbandman knew the law of growth, and felt it a 
sacred law. Here, then, Christ began. The parable was not 
chosen as a veil, but as a medium of living power;—not to 
veil what He dared not declare openly, but to help to unveil it. And 
Mr. Arnold must well know that nothing is so absolutely counter 
even in a literary sense to what we may call the genius of Chris- 
tianity, as a reserved esoteric teaching for the few, and a purposely 
alloyed gospel for the many. 

But, in truth, Mr. Arnold's teaching can only apply to the frigid 


artistic perceptions of such teachers as Goethe, For them it may 


| be possible to reserve a mature conviction, for their mind is not 


bound by such conviction, not conquered by it, but merely playing 
with it. With true convictions it is impossible. They may be 
firebrands which will set the nations in a blaze, still the mind 
will ‘burst ” with them, for it serves them, not they the mind. 
Was it not Dr. Arnold who once said of a mere political truth 
that if he did not write a pamphlet to set it forth his mind would 
burst? Has the classical culture of the pogt. blinded him to 
all sympathy with this feeling? Or does he think that a man 
possessed by a truth can calinly survey the intellectual world and 
say whether that truth is, or is not, for the good of the 
people at large? We do feel sincerely the misleading effect 


|of Dr. Colenso’s book on the general meaning of Revelation; 


and yet we conceive that he himself is far nearer to the frame of 
mind of a servant of the truth, with his energetic, critical arithmetic, 
than Mr. Arnold, with his aristocratic forbearance from injuring the 
prejudices of the multitude. Are we to be judges of the good and 
ill of truth, or He who is Truth? May not Dr. Colenso or Mr 
Jowett believe in their inmost hearts that textualism is killing 
faith,—that it would be better for thousands of our clergy to be 
liberated at once from the profound and enslaving delusion of a 
God imprisoned in the letters of a book? And if a delusion so 
gigantic can be slain by a stone from the sling of a humble 
arithmetician, ought we not to be glad that it is discharged, 
however much we are convinced that the arithinctical error 
does not slay the revelation? ‘To us it seems that no truth, how- 
ever humble, of which, and of the importance of which, our own 
conscience testifies, can be detained in aristocratic seclusion in our 
own hearts without killing the very soul within us. If there be 
error mixed up with it, God is not so weak that Ile cannot choose 
other instruments to expose the error. ‘The consequences are not 
for us to calculate. ‘The impulse to proclaim all truth that opens 
new light to our own minds, is one which Mr. Arnold seems either 
to ignore or despise. He sings somewhere of his favourite hero— 
“ For he pursued a lonely road, 

His eyes on Nature's plan, 

Neither made man too much a God, 

Nor God too much a man.” 

To us, part of the last sentence seems profoundly false. Goethe, 
and all others of this aristocratic, esoteric, common-herd-compas- 
sionating school, make man far too much a God—nay, raise him 
above God,—for they place truth at his feet, and endow him with 
the power to discriminate between the “ much-instructed,” whom 
truth will not injure,and the “little instructed,” whom it will. There 
is but one logical conclusion tosuch a faith. The intellectual aris- 
tocracy which once sits serenely weighing the duty of concealing 
or proc laiming truth will soon wish 

* To live and lie reclined 
On the hills like gods together, careless of mankind.” 
‘To this conclusion even the apostle of “the grand style” will 


seareely wish to lead us. 





A SPANISH CAUSE CELEBRE. 
A MONG the wealthiest and proudest inhabitants of Barcelona, 


some twenty years ago, was the Marquis of Fontanellas. 


} 
~ 


Originally a banker, he had succeeded in amassing an lamense 
fortune, which he invested chiefly in landed property, with the 
double purpose in view of securing his funds and of gaining 


| political interest. In 1834, after the demise of King Ferdinand, 


he was foremost in the ranks of those who joined the Queen- 
Regent and the Estatuto eal, which faithfulness was so well ap- 


that language of the organic world, which still retained a signifi- | preciated at Madrid that he was forthwith elevated to the peerage. 
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When Barcelona was bombarded by order of the Regent Espartero, | and how, finally, he succeeded in escaping, getting to Rio Janeiro, 
in 1843, the Marquis of Fontanellas had become so well informed of | making his case known to a Spanish merchant, and from him 
the movements of the royal troops that time was left for him | obtained the means of returning to his native town. The whole 
to secure the whole of his personal property, and he conse- story wonderfully appealed to the imagination and the sympathy 


quently suffered little or no damage. He now became a 
warmer adherent than ever of the Constitutional Government of 
Queen Isabella, to the extent of arousing the animosity of the 
friends of Don Carlos, who formed a very numerous and influential 
party in Barcelona. In his pride, however, the Marquis took no 
notice of the proceedings of his enemies, and merely handed the 
many threatening letters which he received over to the Alcalde 
pedanes. One day, in the spring of 1845, the Marquis set out on 
a short journey to Saragossa, in the company of his only son, a 
young man of twenty-three, named Claudio, and of a few friends. 
When a little beyond the gates of the city, Claudio galloped 
ahead, intending to try the speed of his courser, and promising to 
be back in a few minutes. The Marquis with his servants rode 
on for several leagues, but not overtaking his son went back to 
Barcelona in great anxiety, leaving some of his followers to con- 
tinue the journey and to search the road in all directions. At the 
request of the influential nobleman, a number of soldiers were 
despatched by the authorities of the city from Fort Montjouy to 
assist in the search; but, though prosecuting it in all directions, 
they, as well as the servants, failed to discover any trace of the 
missing Claudio. ‘The Marquis never saw his son again. 

A large reward was offered for the discovery of the whereabouts 
of the young Senor of Fontanellas. Some few thought that he 
had been kidnapped by one or more of the father’s enemies, out of 
revenge, and to be held as hostage for political purposes ; while the 
weneral opinion seemed to be that he was in the hands of the high- 
waymen, then infesting the road from Barcelona to Saragossa. 
The happy Iberian peninsula at that time possessed, and to a 
great extent is still blessed, with two classes of freebooters, the 
ladrones en grande, consisting of well-organized and well-armed 
bands of robbers, from ten to fifteen in number, and the rateros, 
or rats, who are footpads of a lower order, working in pairs, and 
lurking about the highroads in search of victims, In the dis- 
turbed state of the country in 1845 these two classes of cut- 
throats had become so powerful as to be beyond the reach of the 
ordinary police of the roads, the gu«rdias civiles—nicknamed by 
the people the hijos de Luis-Felipe, or sons of Louis Philippe, from 
being an imitation of the French gendarmerie—and the Miguelites, 
or rural and provincial constables. The efforts of all these bodies 
having been fruitless in discovering the slightest trace of the heir 
of the House of Fontanellas, the unhappy father himself set out, 
in company of a large number of egcopeteros, on a journey of 
exploration in search of his son. He examined every nook and 
corner, highroad and byroad of Catalonia; but all in vain, and 
after six months’ inquiries, barren in all results, had to return to 
his lonely mansion in Barcelona. Ilere he laid himself down, and 
died of a broken heart soon after. 

The Marquis left no will, 2nd his whole property fell to the 
share of his only surviving daughter and her husband, a hidalgo of 
ancient lineage, but originally very limited means. The latter 
enjoyed his suddenly acquired riches to the fullest possible extent, 
scarcely disturbed in their possession by the death of his wife, which 
occurred at the end of a few years. ILer memory and that of the 
mysterious disappearance of her brother was all but forgotten, 
when, in the month of May, 1861, the mail steamer from South 
America threw anchor in the port of Barcelona, landing, among 


other passengers, a man of about forty, who instantly set out for | 


the residence of the Marquis of Fontanellas. Entering the hall of 
the lordly mansion with a quick step, he announced himself as the 
long lost Claudio, the heir of the house, and was at once recognized 
by the whole of the servants. ‘The cries of joy brought the owner 
of the mansion from his rooms; but he, too, had no sooner seen the 
stranger when he fell into his arms, acknowledging him to be his 
brother-in-law, the only son of the Marquis of Fontanellas. An 
hour after all Barcelona was full of the wonderful tale of the new 
Marquis, so suddenly lost and still more suddenly found. One 
neighbour repeated to the other how Claudio had been kidnapped 
by the ladrones ; how the latter, fearing the anger of the powerful 
old nobleman, his father, had shipped him on board a smuggling 


of the good people of Barcelona ; and for full two months the new 

his brother-in-law, and always surrounded by a posse of old and 
new friends, he visited the theatres, concerts, and other places of 
public resort in the city, everywhere the observed of all observers. 
At last, tired of amusements, the Marquis bethought himself of 
business, and asked his brother-in-law to allow him to inspect the 
accounts of the management of his fortune since the death of his 
father. 

The demand met with an excuse for postponement; and the 
day after the brother-in-law set out, as he stated, on a short 
journey. On the following night, a strong body of police entered 
the house of the Marquis of Fontanellas, and, tying his hands, 
carried him off to prison, under the warrant of a judge of the 
suburb of Barceloneta, accusing him of being a perjurer and im- 
postor. The prisoner was held in close confinement for ten 
months, and then transferred to Valencia to be put on his trial, 
There was nobody to defend the pretended Don Claudio ; nobody 
to speak a word in his favour ; and all his own assertions of being 
the veritable son and heir of the Marquis of Fontanellas were 
met by a broad denial from the judge, coupled with invectives, 
After repeated protestations, a lawyer, a Senor Niera, was allowed 
to defend the accused; but his doings instead of helping, only 
accelerated the ruin of Don Claudio. Senor Niera withdrew from 
the case before it was half over, informing the court that there 
was not sufficient ground for a defence; and the tribunal there- 
upon at once pronounced judgment, condemning the accused to 
penal servitude for life. Don Claudio was thereupon hurried off 
instantly to the hulks at Melilla. 

Notwithstanding the comparative secrecy with which the whole 
trial and examination of the prisoner had been carried on, the 
matter made considerable noise in the eastern provinces of Spain, 
and got even to be talked of at the metropolis. By a sort of 
accident, the particulars of the whole affair came to the knowledge 


of one of the most celebrated advocates of Madrid, Senor 
Navarro, who had no sooner looked through the documents which 
were laid before him, when he declared his conviction that a 
striking act of injustice had been committed by a public tribunal 
of the kingdom. As first step towards obtaining a reversal, Senor 
Navarro gathered the whole of the facts together in a pamphlet, 
which he laid before the public. The little book made an 
enormous impression, urged by which the Council of Advocates 
began by putting Senor Niera on his trial, for not doing his duty 
in the defence of Don Claudio. At the same time a public sub- 
scription was made for collecting a fund for an appeal to the 
supreme tribunal of the kingdom; and in consequence of these 
efforts, a new trial was recently granted by the gobernacio. This 
trial is to come off at Barcelona in the course of a few weeks ; 
and meanwhile all Spain is discussing with immense eargerness the 
case of the pretended or real Marquis of Fontanellas. Public 
opinion, as expressed by the press, seems to be overwhelmingly in 
his favour. 

Apart from the human interest in the trial itself, the whole case 
is of considerable social, and even political importance, as illus- 
trating the utterly rotten state of the judicial organization of 
Spain. From all that appears on the subject, it is not too much to 
say that the Iberian Peninsula seems to have the worst law worst 
administered of any country in Europe, Russia not excepted. It 
appears that the chief code of justice now in use in Spain is 
the fuero juzyo, which is nothing less nor more than an abridg- 
ment of the Theodosian Code, originally published by Alaric, son 
of Euric, one of the Gothic conquerors of the country. This 
| most venerable handbook of justice is used aside with the Leyes de 
la Siete Partidas, a compound of Gothic, Roman, and canon law ; 
|to which is superadded the Ordenamiento Real, a collection of 
| statutes promulgated by Ferdinand and Isabella. It is said that 
with the skilful use of any or all these laws a Spanish judge may 
hang any man he likes, or rather dislikes ; and, on the other hand, 
|liberate any criminal, however well his misdeeds be established. 





Marquis of Fontanellas was the hero of the day. Arm in arm with — 





vessel going to Africa ; how he had been transferred near the shores Considering these facts, and the equally notorious one that the 
of the Gold Coast to an American slaver; how he had been landed  gteat majority of Spanish dispensers of justice are venal to the 
in Brazil, taken up the Amazon river to a plantation, where he | highest degree, and are surrounded by bands of escribanos, or 
was held in close confinement, half as a slave, and half as overseer; | Attorneys, their recognized agents, who serve as sole medium of 
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communication between the wretched prisoner and his judge, it 
is not to be wondered at that such romances of the forum as this 
Fontanellas affair do sometimes ocew. It is to be hoped that the 
trial now coming on at Barcelona will do something more than 
nerely settle the question of succession to the House of Fontanellas. 
Similar cases have often been productive of judicial reform, 
and in not a few Continental states—France, for example—great 
improvements in the law have frequently heen effected by com- 
paratively small causes eclobres 
TURKEY AND PLUM-PUDDING. 

“ HRISTMAS,” writes one of our coitemporaries, “is an 

C essentially English festival,” and certainly there is no subject 
to which a large class of modern writers have devoted more eare 
than to recording the way in which Christmas is wont to be cele- 
brated in the England of the nineteenth century. Indeed, Mr. 
Dickens and his school have created a special Christmas literature, 
anda crowd of inferior writers, always ready to follow in the trail 
of a man of genius, supply the public with pictures and with 
tales which present in every point of view the merriment and 
festivities deemed appropriate to the oceasion. It is somewhat 
perplexing to understand wherein lies the charm of this 
particular kind of literature, since there would appear 
to be no natural pleasure in reading a description of cirewnstances, 
which, if the description be true, must be known to every one. <A 
good breakfast is a pleasant thing, but intelligent men and women 
would hardly care to peruse lengthy eulogies of good bread and 
butter; and while we admit that fat turkeys are not bad eating, 
we do not precisely comprehend what is the beauty of pages 
which may be not unjustly defined as ingenious laudations of fat 
turkeys. Since, however, the literature of Christmas exists, and 
obviously meets the public taste, there is an interest in studying 
the view given in it of English life. Englishmen then, as painted 
by writers of the day, are an emphatically jovial set, whose merri- 








ment is just tinged with a dash of sentiment. The national 
temperament, kept in check during the greater part of the year, | 
comes forth in all its vigour at Christmas. On Christmas morn- | 
ing we all wake in exuberant health and rollicking spirits. "The 
circumstances which have stimulated and almost caused this genial | 
exhilaration are detailed in more elegant language than our own | 
ina magazine, Which attempts to embody the mirthfulness of the 
occasion. —** Every shop window is a tableau—a gratis exhibition 
to feast the eye and delight the imagination of the young street 
Tantalus and the poor Pandora, who has let hope fly for ever, to 
make the ruddy city Sysiphus with his burden gape and stare. 
Pot-bellied baskets of chestnuts, ruddy brown-faced Spanish | 
onions, shining like fires, mossy brown filberts reminding one 
of woodland walks, squab and swarthy biflins entreating | 


people to buy and eat, these joys are all poured forth from. thi 


horn of Christmas.” In other words, we have all grown merry 


while gazing at the dainties seen in butchers’ shops, and thinking of | 
of the dainties destined soon to burden our own tables and digestions. 
The expression of our joy bears resemblance to its souree. Good 
dinners, social merry-makings, “catching,” in the words of one 
ef our contemporaries, ‘coy lips under the mistletoe,” poking | 
up the yule log, and stirring up hot punch, are the universal 
and appropriate signs of our general goodwill to ourselves ane | 
to others. A temlency to unusual facetiousness and pleasantry 
are never-failing characteristics of all well-disposed persons 
on the 25th December. One of Mr. Dickens's most successful | 
publications is specially devoted to denounce those misan 
thropical individuals, who are not * hail fellow well met” with 
every one on Christmas Eve. The hapless Scrooge is, no 
doubt, not an estimable person, but, after all, his chief crime | 
is that his spirits do not rise sufficiently high at the return of the 
great festival, and when three ghostly visitants have at last 
brought him to a right state of mind, he exhibits a proof of his 
conversion which, under the circumstances, is obviously the 
most appropriate course of action,—he buys a fat turkey which 
‘was a turkey ; he never could have stood upon his legs, that bird, 
he would have shapped ‘om off short in a minute, like sticks of 
sealing wax.” Yet Scrooge’s sins were great, and his repentance 
needed some greater proof than could be given even by presenting 
the fattest of birds to the poorest of his acquaintance, and the 
misanthrope, to place himself right with the world and his own 
conscience, joins a merry party and partakes of a good dinner. If 


Scrooge is a fearful warning of what a man comes to who does not | 


keep his Christmas, Mr. Pickwick, we suppose, may stand as a 
representative of the manner in which the genuine English gentle- 
man comports himself on Christmas Eve: he kisses and is kissed by 
all the young ladies, listens to old tales, sits by a blazing fire, and 
drinks as much punch as is compatible with sobriety. Wherever 
we look throughout the works of genial writers we find the same 
picture of Christmas-day. To doubt the truth of descriptions 
which universal approval stamps as lifelike is an act of daring 
scepticism ; yet even at the risk of being set down, according to 
the words of a writer before quoted, as “ lizard-hearted cyniclings, 
who are base enough to be tired of all this talk about fat turkeys, 
country dances, holly, and red faces,” we must express some doubt 
Whether all this picture of roaring merry-making festivities corre- 
sponds with any of the facts of Englishmen’s ordinary existence. 
Without question Christmas is, and ought to be, to many families a 
period of the sincerest happiness. ‘The fact that friends and acquaint- 
ance who meet scarcely once a year are then brought together is 
enough to account for much real joyfulness which depends but 


| little upon the goodness of mince pies or the delicate flavour of 


native oysters; but happiness is not uproarious merriment, and a 
nation who are as a race not much given either to cheerfulness or 
sentiment, are, one may suspect, not prone to exhibit their plea- 
sure at the return of a solemn anniversary either by excessive 
laughter or maudlin tears. Many of the customs, at any rate, 
which are detailed in column after column of newspapers and 
magazines, have not more than a traditional or conventional 
reality. No one, we presume, would attempt on going 
into a gentleman's household to “catch the coy lips” of 
his host’s daughters. The endeavour to doso would entail a loss 
of all opportunities of repeating the experiment. Not one in a 
hundred of our readers can boast of having seen a yule-log in any 
other place than in the pictures of the //lustrated News, whilst 


|} many households may be found who know punch only by descrip- 


tion. Ina certain sense, the existence of the literature of Christ- 
mas exposes the falsehood of the hypothesis on which that very 


| literature exists. If to eat, drink, and be merry, and play such 


games as amused the daughters of the Vicar of Wakeficld and their 
rustic neighbours were the real pastime of the majority of the 
middle classes, the J//nstrated News would not sell its Christmas 
numbers by thousands, The taste which delights in reading 
Christmas tales or in’ spending tears and smiles over the 
* Cricket on the Ilearth,” is not the taste of men who 
delight in jests and in good eating. Squire Western, we doubt 
not, kept his Christmas with the yu'le log and mistletoe, but 
neither Squire Western nor even the refined Sophia would have 
cared much to read the ‘ Christmas Carol,” or ‘“ Somebody's 
Luggage.” What it is which makes large bodies of readers 


enjoy tales of festivities which do not exist, of a merriment which 


»| they have never felt, or of pleasures which are not of the kind in 


which any sane man would wish to rejoice, it is hard to tell ; it is, 
however, sufliciently clear that there is some mysterious pleasure 


{in being told that you ought to feel, and do feel, a genial joviality, 


which you, perhaps, have never felt, and certainly, if you did feel 


1 it, would be rather ashamed of. 


For the truth must be spoken. The theory of life which 


makes the years culminate in a merry Christmas to be celebrated 


| by feeding well and indulging in amiable sentiment is a degraded 


view of life. Merriment comes very rarely to any one past the 
age of childhood ; most rarely of all does it come on the occasion of 
an anniversary, Days of family festival have an inevitable 


tend ney to become lays of family alness. The cirele of friends 


| which was once filled up ceases to be compl te, and the faces of 


those who are present reeal the face of some one who is absent. 


|The best Christmas story produced of late years is, “The Aspen 


Faggot,” and the whole beauty of the tale consists in the recog- 
nition of the sadness which blends with the happiness of every 
annual feast. "The faggot, and the ceremonies connected with it, 
may, perhaps, have an existence nowhere but in Mr. [Hughes's 
imagination, but the picture of laughing children surrounding a 
saddened father and mother is more true and more pathetic than 
all the artificial sentimentality of even the “ Cricket on the 
Hearth.” If there must be a Christmas literature, let it at 
least have some of the seriousness and dignity which begets a 
solemn festival. It is surely time to have done with books writ- 
ten to hallow with a touch of sentiment the natural, but by 
no means exalted enjoyment afforded by turkeys, mince pies, 


and plun-pudding 
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DISTRESS AND LUXURY IN FRANCE. 

[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 

24th December, 1862. 

; Take physic, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 
That thou mayest shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just, 

I have no doubt that these most touching and truly Shaksperian 
lines have, on some previous occasion, met the eye of the Imperial 
guest of Baron James de Rothschild ; but I am afraid he has not 
pondered sufficiently over their import. Just at present, there is 
no lack in France of “ poor naked wretches that bide the pelting 
of this pitiless storm ;” no lack of working men whose heads are 
houseless and sides unfed. Wedded, as it is, to the worship of 
Darkness, the French Government spares no effort to veil the 
direful effects of the cotton famine in a country of which the 
Empire assumes to be the Providence ; and whilst the informants 
of public opinion on this side of the channel are particular to a 


tittle as to the exact number of the sufferers and the exact amount | 


of their sufferings, the most heartrending uncertainty prevails in 
Sut, although no statistic details are 
given, no telling jigures set forth, the evil has at last become too 
It is but too well known 
The Department of 
La Seine infericure, more especially, groans and bleeds under the 
pressure of the crisis. France has her Lancashire. 

‘There is no denying the fact, alas! Are not, from every 
quarter, poignant appeals made to public benevolence? Are not 
subscription lists opened everywhere? Was not, a few days ago, 
Prince Jerome Napoleon, after contributing a sum of 3,000f., obliged 
to contribute 2,000f. more, in order that he should not be eclipsed by 
the Duke d'Aumale, whose princely munificence glowed in the 
shape of 5,000f.? It is therefore beyond dispute that there is an 
immense amount of distress requiring relief, and that the present 
day is one of mourning. 

Well, this is the very moment chosen by the Emperor of the 
French to invite the attention of so many starving people to an 
unparalleled display of luxury and gorgeousness. <A fine way, 
indeed, to meet a great national trial, to alleviate the burden 
under which thousands of workless operatives are bowed down, to 
soothe their sorrows, to dispel their alarms! How comforting it 
must be to those who have no longer a morsel of bread to give 
to their emaciated little ones, to be apprised that, at the royal 
palace of a fabulously rich financier, the man appointed to minister 
to their wants partook of a gigantic breakfast furnished by the 
cook applied to at the coronation dinner of the Czar Alex- 
ander! What a feeling of relief must have come over those who 
had to pawn the very blankets intended for their frost-bitten 
children, on hearing that, at the entertainment offered by James 
de Rothschild to the so-called elect of the people, the plate and the 
dish-covers were all of gold, carved with richness never to be 
equalled ; 
broken up, for the purpose of setting imitation at defiance; that 
the happy guest of the happy financier had his sight gratified by a 
profusion of pictures, tapestries, marbles, bronzes, cameos, enamels, 
and medals, never dreamt of even in the world of the Arabian 
Nights ; and, to sum it up, that while they were preyed upon by 
grief, caten up with care, he who professes to be a godsend to 
them was in high glee ! 


France respecting both. 


conspicuous for absolute concealment. 
that those pining in misery are numberless. 


that they had been made from models which were 


My object, in passing any such remarks, is not, of course, to hint 
that there may be sometimes legitimate grounds for envy—a vice 
than which none is more despicable. I mean only to show the 
admirers quand méme of Napoleon ILI. how little they are justified 
in ascribing to him a sure and sound judgment; for a grosser 
mistake could hardly be conceived than the said convivial visit 
under the circumstances. It is one of those steps which M. de 
‘Talleyrand thought to be worse than acrime. It is a blunder. 

Need I state that it gave rise, as might be expected, to ali sorts 
of bitter comments and nipping jests? Every one had naturally 
upon his lips the celebrated verse— 

La Pologne avait bu quand Auguste ctait ivre. 

The story of the parrot which had been trained to ery Vive 
Pitmperew! and was shot at in the pare of Ferriéres by the 
Imperial Nimrod, and, being hit, fell, crying, as usual, 





| 


Vive | they pleased was never to any one a matter of doubt. 


leon on that memorable day. Slanderous tongues do not hesitate 
to assert that if the crowned sportsman killed no less than 25) 
birds in the course of less than three hours, it was owing to the 
self-sacrificing loyalty of the victims, who, like the gladiators of 
old, had gone past Casar, uttering the ery, heroically servile and 
stupid: * Cwsar morituri te salutamus.” 

A gross blunder, I repeat, this visit was; and it is generally 
believed that it originated in the necessity of meeting, some way or 
other, the consequences of another blunder much more serious: 
the expedition to Mexico. 

Saint-Simon tells us, in his admirable ‘* Memoirs,” that, on one 
occasion, Louis X1Y., painfully alive to the emptiness of his coffers, 
kindly invited Samuel Bernard—the’ James Rothschild of that 
period—to come and visit Marly. How eagerly Samuel Bernard 
availed himself of the invitation, it is unnecessary to say. ‘The 
great monarch gave the great financier a hearty welcome, did not 
disdain to entertain him, and went the length of being his cice- 
rone in their walk through the palace and the gardens—which was 
a great deal te do, on the part of the proudest potentate that ever 
lived. So delighted was Samuel Bernard, that, immediately after 
taking leave of the King, who had not whispered one word about 
money, he drove to Paris in haste, called upon Desmarets, the 
Minister of Finance, and, on entering the room, exclaimed, in a 
state of rapture, “ What a charming man the King is! How much 
do you want? Ilere is the key of my strong box.” 

I know not whether it was from a vague recollection of this, and 
in imitation of so majestic a model, that Napoleon consented to be, 
if not the host, at least the guest of Baron James de Rothschild; 
but it is my impression that the latter, gorgeously hospitable as he 
may be, is not the man to act after Samuel Bernard’s fashion, 
unless prompted by a motive somewhat more practical than the 
mere sense of the honour conferred on him. 

Ilowever, a loan is rumoured to be in contemplation ; nor is it 
easy to sce how the necessity of having recourse to it could possibly 
be avoided.. ‘The amount of money engulfed in the expedition to 
Mexico is enormous. According to the valuation of the Opinion 
Nationale—a paper which is supposed to be pretty well informed 
in those matters, being the Moniteur of Prince Napoleon—the 
expenditure has already exceeded 4,000,000/. The fact that the 
mules, which were bought at New York, did not cost less than 
160/. each, may give an idea of the expenses to be incurred. It is 
asserted that the last steam-packet which made for Vera Cruz on 
the 16th had on board 800,000/., and that the Ceérés, which is to 
start before the end of this month, will carry over 400,000/. more. 

In fact, Mexico is a thorn in the flesh of the Second Empire. 
Many think that this ill-fated expedition will be to the nephew 
what the invasion of Spain was to the uncle. Till the arrival of 
the last mail the French Government had flattered itself with the 
hope that the French soldiers would celebrate Christmas holidays 
in the capital of Mexico. Had it been the good fortune of the 
ministers to be able pompously to announce at the next meeting of 
the “Corps Legislatif” that the Zouaves were smoking their cigars 
on the walls of Montezuma, there is every reason to believe that 
France would have paid the bill without grumbling. But the last 
tidings have dispelled the fondly cherished illusion. ‘The French 
have yet a long, a very long way to go, before they can reach a 
comfortable smoking place. ‘The country they have to cross 
has been laid waste. Means of conveyance are sadly wanting. “Tis 
true letters written from New York to the Minister of War pre- 
vious to the departure of the steam-packet from Vera Cruz, state 
that Gencral Forey has received, besides a certain number of wag- 
gons, 1,200 mules; but these scanty resources are inadequate 
to the exigencies of the case. Everything, even the victuals in- 
tended for the expeditionary corps, are to be sent from France at 
an immense cost. The invading army musters about 30,000 
men ; but the invalids may safely be reckoned at half that num- 


ber. Besides, of what avail are numbers, and courage, and disci- 
pline, and military skill, against the vomit» nigro, against 


enemies that are nowhere and everywhere? A despatch from 
Havannah, received vid Cadiz, says that the French have oc- 
cupied Tampico without meeting any resistance: what next? 
Tampico is one of the three ports which were blockaded by the 
French squadron. That the invaders would land there the moment 
Who or 


/Empercur! is more than a jocosely invented anecdote ; it serves | what could have prevented this feat of arms, as the -Moniteur 


to express with what feelings of unspeakable contempt all men 


would phrase it, from being achieved? Had not the governor of 


worthy of the name in France look upon the development of that the province, six months ago, issued an order making it a crime 


silly spirit of flunkeyism which is nursed by Cesarism, and styled 
devotion by the courtiers. 


To the same train of thoughts is | and hold off? 


for the population of the coast not to retire into the interior 
In all probability the French will not be reaily on 


traceable the explanation given of the hunting triumphs of Napo- the march before three months are elapsed, and it is fearful to 
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think of the number of men likely to be mowed down in the in- | 


terval, not to speak of the treasures likely to be squandered away. 
And what for? We have now before us the proclamation ad- 
dressed to the Mexicans by General Forey. Now, mark, it is no 
jonger question there of the wrongs, the redress of which supplied 
a pretext for the expedition. The General emphatically declares 
that he has a high mission to fulfil ; he will teach the Mexicans— 
sword in hand—how to reorganize their government, to improve 
their administration, to restore their finances, to forward their 
If 


these be the motives of the armed intervention of the Emperor, 


commerce, to men their roads, nay, to worship the fine arts. 


what a pity he should have conferred its blessings upon Mexico 
only! ‘There are many other countries on the surface of the earth 
where the government is not flawless and the finances not over 
prosperous—some, strange to say, will have it that such is the case 
with France itself; why not undertake, stting France aside, if 
you please, the magnificent task of regenerating half the world at 
Verily, Napoleon is too partial to the 
Mexicans. There 

as not a widow, not an orphan but was called upon to claim the 
protection of Don Quixote. As for the cost in men and money, to 


the point of the bayonet ? 
He should not be so sparing of his favours. 


stoop to consider this when the salvation of mankind is at stake | 


would be ridiculous and mean in the extreme. Never were 
Cesars so narrow-hearted as to husband the lives of their subjects 
in a parsimonious way; and, under the rule of one of them, 
la France est assez riche pour payer sa gloire. 

But lo! this is not exactly the view which the public in France 
take of the lofty theories to which we are asked to trace the Mexi- 
can business. General Forey’s proclamations are, therefore, found 
ludicrously absurd ; people say that it is all over with the French 
troops in Mexico if their commander does not handle,the sword 
better than he does the pen; and, in point of dissatisfaction, the 
measure is full. 

Let those who would be disposed to question the soundness of 
this appreciation, poise the weight of the following circumstance :— 
So ready was the ruler of the French to throw himself upon their 
undoubted love and unmistakeable enthusiasm, that each of the 
15,000 soldiers who formed part of the pomp had a loaded gun in 
his hand and ten cartridges in his pouch, It was probably thought 
at the Tuileries that, despite the universal enthusiasm, an oppor- 
tunity might be offered to them to show themselves as loyal as the 
birds of the pare of Ferriéres are supposed to have been. Cesar, 


morituri le salutamus. A FrReeMAN, 


THE AMERICAN CONGKESS. 
[From oun Srecias Corresronvent. ] 
New York, December 8, 1862. 
Perhaps it is not too 





ConGress met on Monday of last week. 
violent a presumption of ignorance on the part of the English 
people if I explain that this Congress is not that chosen at the 
late election, but that of last winter in its second session. Possibly 
there may be some among your intelligent readers who will forget 
the fact that the members of our Lower Louse, the House of 
Representatives, are chosen for two years, and that they take their 
seats a twelvemonth after they are elected, unless previously 
called togeth« rin Spe ial session by the President. ‘The intelligent 
vetting this peculiarity in our political ma- 





reader aforesaid, for 
chinery, may be looking for some demonstration from the large 
democratic minority chosen in November, and wonder that it does 
not come. He must postpane his hopes or his fears, 
they may be, til! December of next year. 
from this city—Fernando, who only escaped the States 
criminal trial by the Statute of Limitations ; and Ben, his brother, a 
dealer in lotteries, who has grown rich on the baseless hop s of the 
lowest class of the population invested in lottery chances—these 


prison ona 


Woods, and others of their stamp, elected by the democratic | 


party, will doubtless do their best to make all the mischief they 
can, as representatives in Congress, to blo k the wheels of Govern- 


ment, and compel it to resort to som? bass compromise with the 
insurgents. But their time has not come yet. Their official 
hands, at least, are tied till December, 1863, unless there should 


be an extra session of Cong 
the 2nd of Mareh next, and the new Congress then comes into 


ress. ‘The present body expires on 


legal existence, and must be ealled upon by the President, if he 
Wishes for the aid of the 1 vislative branch of the Government. 


The Message of the President, and the Ri ports of Heads of 
Departiicnts, were presented to Congres at the opening of the 
sion. ‘Lhe M ve is remarkable for two thing it comp! le 
omission of any details as to the actual condition of the country, 
and of fa bearing upon the war, while it is almost exclusively 


I 


devoted te an abstract discussion of the cause of the war i 


whichever | 
The Woods, members elect 


namely, Slavery. Mr. Lincoln has had thirteen predecessors. 
During the terms of at least nine of them the question of slavery 
has been of paramount and acknowledged importance. It has 
received from each of them more or less consideration in their 
annual messages, and however different their tone may have been 
on other national questions, on this one they have been in most 
perfect harmony. ‘The student of history will look in vain through 
all the official addresses of these nine Presidents for argument or 
assumption that Slavery was not as sacred as the Constitution 
itself-——that there was anything in the character of that institution 
that should not lead us to cherish it with the same zeal and affee- 
tion which of free government. The 
doctrine accepted for half a century, that human chattelism is a 
subject too tender to submit to the touch of party, that it was 
beyond the reach of any application of the principles of morality, 
that religion had nothing to do with it, unless it was to prove it in 
accordance with the Divine Law—this doctrine runs like an un- 
broken thread through the official dicta of nine successive chief 
magistrates of a great republic. Nor do I believe that Mr. Lincoln 
would have differed essentially from his predecessors had it fallen 
to his lot to sit in any of their places in their times, or had he 
been called to take his seat in the Presidential chair in a time of 
peace. It is to the occasion, rather than to the man, we owe 
it that this latest Message is devoted to a consideration of 


we bestow on the cause 


the best method for the utter extirpation of Slavery. To 
| let it alone--to assert its paramount right to be let alone— 


to recognize even its absolute supremacy over all other interests 
pur- 


been the avowed and outspoken 
pose of preceding low can we destroy it 
the question with Mr. Lincoln? Why is this? The answer is 
| the solution of the great problem which makes the history of this 
crisis in our national life. ‘The course of events has developed 
| the true relation of Slavery to the State. Slavery and the Re- 
| public cannot exist together. A President, in the nature of things, 
| follows, not leads public opinion. Mr. Lincoln is the mouthpiece 
of a loyal, determined, and clear-sighted people, when he says it 
is human bondage and not human rights that must perish. Mr. 
| Lincoln is not a man of large brain; his intellect has not had the 
lvantage of much, still less of early culture, and of wide experi- 

great native sagacity; a clear apprehension of 
popular opinion; an honesty of purpose, and an integrity of 
| character that never fail him; and a strength of will that never 


He ap- 


institutions—has 
Presidents. 


and 
is 


| a 
j}ence; but he has 


permits him to swerve from a high and just conception, 
| prehends slowly, but he apprehends aright ; and he has the courage 
and the wisdom to accept the situation, to put behind him the 
| example wnd the precept of the Past, to place himself at the head 
| of a people in a new and solemn purpose, to inaugurate a new era 
in the history of a nation. It is this that makes the Message re - 
markable in its positive aspect. That he should propose that 
| slavery should be finally abolished in the year 1900 is a matter of 
the smallest moment. ‘That he should propose to abolish it at all 
| as a great act of civil government—not merely as a war measure 
—is the great fact. He might as well have said the year 19,000 
as the year 1,900 for the grand consummation, so far as that will 
have any influence on the result. We are too fast a people to let 
| J will wait upon J would. That which we see to be clearly good 
for the future we choose 
| hand down to our children an experimental knowledge rather than 


to enjoy in the present, and prefer to 


an anticipated benefit. 

Ilow completely the one idea of his Message filled the President's 
mind is shown by his omission of almost everything else, Not 
that he forgot them, but that they hold a secondary place in his 
consideration, For the condition of the country, the details of 
| the war, its present position, and the progress it has made, he 
refers to the reports of his secretaries. 
I also refer you to them. ‘They are interesting and important, 
and carefully and candidly looked at, will, L think, surprise as 
We had not, in our navy, 
two years ago half a dozen available ships ; have now 427 
Our experiments in iron- 


well as grieve those unfriendly abroad, 
we 
vessels afloat carrying about 1,600 guns. 
clads, and, | may add, our partial failures, will prove 
structive to foreign powers than to our own. The report of 
Captain Dahlgren on this subject is, perhaps, the most valuable 
document touching this branch of naval service that has ever 


no less in- 


been issued. So a year and a half ago we had almost no 
standing army. We have now in the fiekl 800,000 well- 


armed, and well-appointed men, necding only efficient generals to 
And thi almost all volun 
, With whom patriotism, and not pay, 
inay be permitted to finish the war, at no matter 


lead them to vir tory. large ho ly are 


beer is the ruling motive ; 


who ask that the y 


tself-— | what cost of life, se that it be given in battle; that union may be 
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restored, treason punished, and they permitted to return to the 
peaceful pursuits of life. And it is a well-known fact that 
whatever may have been the citizen's opinion on the subject 
of Slavery before he became a’soldier, an experience of rebel 
atrocities, and an observation of the influence of that system upon 
those among whom it exists, very soon convert him into an uncom- 
promising Abolitionist. It will he well for those among you who 
take a superficial view of our affairs, to stuly these facts before 
advocating measures grounded upon a supposition that the great 
majority of the American people are not in earnest in this war, or 
do not comprehend the great issues involved in it. 

And, given the spirit and the purpose, do not believe the 
material resources will fail us. It will, no doubt, surprise many 
persons in England, who believe debt and ruin are staring us in 
the face, to be assured that, according to the estimates of the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, our entire national debt, on the Ist of 
July, 1863, will be something less than a thousand millions of 
dollars, or about two hundred millions of pounds sterling; that 
the annual interest on this debt will be less than fifty millions, or 
ten millions sterling ; while our aggregate revenue from tariff and 
internal taxes will be not less, at the lowest estimate, than two 
hundred millions, or four times the amount of the interest on the 
public debt. Thus we may confidently look forward to the 
extinction of that debt in ten years. But should the war be 
protracted beyond the period just named, something of our ability 
to bear additional burdens may be estimated from the fact, that 
by the official returns of the property of the people, made in 1860, 
its worth is set down in round numbers at sixteen thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. The value of national existence to a people may 
not be estimated in dollars and cents, but in the character of a 
people. But where wealth is largely and equally diffused, some- 
thing may be estimated as to that national character. 

Of war news there is little of interest. The two main armies 
still confront each other on the Rappahannock ; but two divisions 
of the Federal troops under Generals Hooker and Franklin are 
about to essay a passage of the river at a place called Port Royal, 
about twenty miles below Fredericksburg, to make a flank move- 
ment upon the rebels. In the meantime, it is not certain that the 
rebels, perhaps in anticipation of such a movement, have not fallen 
back nearer Richmond. 

‘The Banks expedition sailed from this port, about 60,000 strong, 
last week. It has, I have good reason for believing, gone to ‘Texas. 
‘These two items of intelligence are what are called ** contraband 
news,” for though suspected, they are not yet made public. 

AN AMERICAN. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ‘THE COTTON 
MANUFACTURES. 
To Tue Eprror or ture & Speeraron.” 

Sir,—On the 18th of this present December Mr. Bright, in a 
speech at Birmingham, set forth his convictions thus :—America 
would never again produce cotton for the supply of Laneashire, at 
least by slave labour, and that the only country from which the 
supply can be obtained is India, and that only by the abolition of the 
land-tax on all cotton-growing land therein situate can the supply 
be stimulated. 

“The loss of revenue by this would be something, but the 
delivery to the industry of Lancashire, if it sueceeded, would he 
speedy, and perhaps complete. Short of this I believe the 
prosperity of Lancashire most remote. I believe this misforturn 
will entail ruin on the whole working population; that it will 
gradually engulph the small traders and those possessing the least 
capital, and it may for years—I don't say it will—make the whole 
factory property of Lancashire almost entirely worthless.” 

So this is what free trade comes to, on Mr. Bright's expounding. 
A premium monopoly is proposed for Indian cotton-growers to keep 
up Lancashire industry. Mr. Bright believes “the stimulant 
would be enormous,” i.e., in other words, the revenue of India is 
to be taxed for the benefit of Laneashire—a bounty is to be given 
to the mill-owners to provide them with materials. 

That the cotton manufacture has helped to make England 
wealthy there can be no doubt, and that the mill-owners have 
vested their profits very largely in the increase of mills there can 
be no doubt either. But the acknowledged need of * stimulant’ 
raises the question whether after all the cotton manufacture of | 
Engiand is a natural industry or a forced exotic trade. It is 
important that this should be understood, for the colossal fortunes 
acquired by cotton-milling hitherto, have acted as a stimulus 
amongst some of the operatives, inducing them to save their earn- 
ings for the erection of joint-stock mills; and that industry and 


by no means a desirable result for the community, The 





classes, Who can bear misfortune so heroically as has been doy a 
the Lancashire people, are far too valuable to be wasted in t! 
pursuit of an ignis fatuus. Cotton cloth is a very useful substane 
}and in wide demand ; 
much a matter of routine, that the tendency of the routincers js te 


but the processes for its production are ,, 
produce it in excess, and therein arises competition, not in Lanes. 
shire only, but all over the world ; and, as the Americans ¢ ites 
compete with England in cheapness of 
balanee their deficiency by putting an excluding custom-hoys 
duty on their foreign competitors. 

Strictly speaking, a national industry must be based on natural 


mantfacture, they try to 


cireumstanees. England is favourably cireumstanced by reason of 
a climate wherein, upon the whole, human beings ean perform 
more days’ work in the year without injwing their health than ip 
any other working country, and so are longer lived. In au econo. 
mical point of view, a long working life is important, because the 
capital expended on the growth of workmen and in their main. 
tenance, when past work, is proportionately less in amount. A 
given amount of profitable labour is realized upon a smaller 
wnount of capital. Therefore, those trades and manufactures 
which are most conducive to health, corporeal and mental, ave most 
| desirable, as keeping up the growth of the best people. And a 


} profitable in direct returns jn 


Manufacture apparently most 


money, may, by the deterioration of the workers, prove upon th 
whole to be unprofitable. F.xcessive division of labour may be 
very useful to the manufacturing capitalist, but in a fluctuating 
trade it is far from advantageous to the workman. In Manchester, 
cotton workers out of work can work at nothing else; in Bir. 
mingham, iron workers can shift from one branch to another as 
demands fluctuate. And thus in cotton-working, when trade is 
brisk, cott6n operatives can demand and obtain their own prices 
for their labour, and when trade is dull their sufferings become 
intense. In Birmingham, change of labour from one employment 
to another prevents combination and prevents distress. 

Manufactures to be permanent require an indigenous body of 
workmen and indigenous materials, as well as a favourable climate 
and facile transit. Originality in invention and superior raachinery 
may for a time counteract unfavourable circumstances, but 
invention and machinery go from one country to another, and that 
country which combines in the greatest perfection all the essential 
conditions must eventually monopolize the manufacture. 

‘Time was that cotton fabries were a costly luxury in England, 
brought from India by merchant adventurers, and there are still 
some productions of Indian fingers that English art has not at- 
tained to. When invention set water and steam power to work at 
spinning and weaving in Lancashire, the penny per diem of Indian 





| ; 3 
| labour was competed with by some hundredfold cheaper labour of 


| 


| inanimate power. Europe was plunged in wars and darkness, and 


} the inventive mind won for England the clothing power that 
| gave her the monopoly of wealth and victory. 


But Indian fingers still continued to clothe Indian bodies with 


| their indigenous cotton, for freights were a serious obstacle ; and 


so grew up the cotton of slavery at a shorter distance, in the 


Southern States of America, the staple being produced in con- 
formity to the Lancashire machinery. ‘The cotton was suited to 
the machines, and not the machines to the cotton—as in these latter 
days—Messrs. Platt, of Oldham, suiting themselves to Surat cot- 
ton, now that American cotton has disappeared, being machine- 
makers, looking to the future, and not millowners with capital 
vested in the past, like Mr. Bright’s Methodist friend. 

But France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and other European coun- 
tries turned themselves to cotton manufacturing when the relaxing 
of English law against the export of cotton machinery permitted 
inst the admission of 


English energy 


them, and they also made stringent laws ag 
English cloth while retaining English machines. 
and English invention were more than a match for them, albeit 
their labour is low-priced ; and they also go to market for cotton in 
competition with England. Practically, the slaves of the Southern 
States were agricultural labourers to England, on outlying farms at 
a moderate distance from heme. 

This latest American revolution has changed this condition, and 
Lancashire now looks to India for her supply of cotton—that India 
from whom she has so largely taken away the trade of manufac- 
turing cotton; and this coveted growth of cotton will be stimulated 
cotton is an exotic, 


by direct Manchester agency. In any case, 


and it is quite clear that if all other cirewnstances were alike in 
t 


England and in India, the manufacture as well as the growth of 


} 


cotton would be most profitably pursued in India. Given the 


cotton, the next question is of the labour. In India this labour 





economy should waste themselves upon a perhaps changing trade is 


is indigenous. Indian fingers are adapted to it naturally ; and the 
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semperature of India is also adapted to it. In England the | 

eral labourer is not adapted to it; a peculiar class of people are | 

hered together for it, of the thin-fingered races,—people not | 
fitted for work requiring vigorous animal muscles. And these people | 
have to work in a highly heated atmosphere artificially prepared | 
in the mills. ‘This atmosphere, little disposing human bodies for | 
the assimilation of food, renders necessary a more stimulating and 
costly kind of food than that consumed by agricultural people, who 
work in fresh air. As a consequence higher wages are needed, 
and the duration of working life is shortened. The difference 
between wages for spinning and weaving in India and in Lancashire 
are such, that eight workers may be had in the former for the cost 
of one in the latter, the former being indigenous and the latter 
exotic. 

Thus, in our Lancashire mills, we have exotic material, exotic 
labour, and exotic climate ; and in India we have indigenous mate- 
rial, indigenous labour, and indigenous climate, with eight times as 
cheap labour. 

What, then, strikes the balance in favour of English produc- 
tion? ‘The multiplication of human power by machinery and the 
water power of the sun’s heat, or the other water power of coal heat, 
and the organization of labour ! 

If, therefore, machinery be sent from England to India, as is 
done to many other countries ; and if coal or water power can be | 
found in India, the balance will be in favour of Indian production, 
when organization shall exist. India will have only one exotic 
want—the machinery ; and England will have three exotic wants— 
the material, the artificial labourer, and the climate. 

But whence shall come the organization of Indian cotton mills ? 

Probably from Lancashire ; the pioneers who go to India in search | 
of cotton, and to stimulate its growth, will very soon discover | 
that it is better to ship it ready spun, than in bales, as 3d. will do | 
the work of two shillings in the cost of labour ; and next, they will | 
make the discovery that it is better to weave it also, as they will | 
have a gentle docile population, easily guided to do their bidding. | 
And assuredly the machine makers of Lancashire will not object | 
to this, following a trade all of which is indigenous. 

If India can produce cotton in large quantities and of good | 
quality, she can produce also the manufacture. If, as some assert, she 
cannot produce the cotton, the machinery will not go there. 
But given the power of unlimited cotton-producing, the Lancashire 
trade must remove to India, and London will be its great emporium. | 
Fear of this has sent a deputation from Manchester to deprecate a | 
five per cent. import on cotton goods sent from Lancashire to 
India, and Mr. Potter writes to the 7J'imes to the same effect. 

What then? What shall we lose nationally by substituting a 
larger extent of our indigenous iron trade for our exotic cotton | 
trade? On the contrary, we shall gain a physical improvement in | 
our people, together with the insurance effected by having * fewer | 
eggs in one basket,” and our people will be more cheaply clothed 
by a better conformity to the laws of nature. 

Those who, like the Irish in the case of the potato, are sufferers | 
by depending on a single material, will be cared for, and helped | 
through their trouble by the magnificent natural brotherhood that 
has been called forth by their distress. But it is a phase that must | 
come, as came the distresses of hand-loom spinners and weavers 
before them. Many will change their employments, some will 
emigrate, and large numbers will suffer, and when cotton returns | 
in quantity, wages will rise, and give a stimulus to the exodus of 
atrade which capitalists will find more profitable in India than 
in Lancashire, without waiting the abolition of the land-tax. 

This argument is based on the facts that India does already grow | 
and manufacture cotton by cheap labour, and that the labour is 
probably practically unlimited. If she cannot grow the cotton—if | 
that assumption be a fallacy—the argument disappears.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, W. Brivces Apams. 











DR. LUSHINGTON’S JUDGMENT. 
To THe Epiror or THe “* Spectator.” 
5, Figtree Court, Temple, Doc. 24, 1862. 

Str,—In your last number yousay, in reference to Dr. Lushing- 
ton’s Judgment on Dr. Rowland Williams :—* He” (Mr. Stephen) 
“added, to the surprise of the Court, that Dr. Williams was pre- | 
pared to retract the passages impugned by Dr. Lushington’s judg- | 
ment.” What I said was that Dr. Williams was prepared to with- 
draw the passages in which the Court had held that he had iden- 
tified himself with Baron Bunsen. As Dr. Williams did not adopt 
Baron Bunsen’s opinions, and had not intended to advance them 
as his own, as it was the province of the Court to say what was the 
legal effect of his words, and as the Court had said that the legal 


effect of his words was to adopt those opinions, I strongly advised 
him to take this course; but he never did retract, or authorise me 
to retract in his name, any opinion which he had advanced as his 
own, and one of the passages condemned by Dr. Lushington had 
no reference to Baron Bunsen. He refused explicitly to retract 
that passage.—I am, your obedient servant, 

J, F. STEPHEN. 








Mnrsic and the Drama. 
pa 


Mr. WALLAcE’s new opera, after having proved very moderately 
attractive for some twenty or thirty representations, seems at length 
to have been abandoned at Covent Gacden—at least, as being the 
‘immense success” at first announced. ‘The utter want of vitality 
in the story, and of anything like individuality in the characters, 
would have acted as a serious hindrance to the success of even 
better music. The only point in the opera, the likeness and sup- 
posed identity of a princess, who is merely a mild flirt, and a Dutch 
burgomaster's daughter who is so absolutely exemplary and unin- 
teresting as to agree to whatever match her father proposes for her, 
was far too feeble for even Miss Louisa Pyne to make anything of 
the personification of both characters. A comic opera it could only 
be called because it was not tragic, for—excepting the broad farce 
of the bibulous burgomaster—there certainly was scarcely a pas- 
sage in the whole opera to justify the positive use of the term. 
The title Lore’s Triumph, it is true, conveys an ingenious 
sarcasm on the matrimonial theories of society, for the only 
way in which love triumphs is one which justifies the notion 
that fortune in love, something like Frederick the Great's 
providence, is always on the side of the fullest money-bags ; 
but there is an end to any wit or humour in the libretto. 
The music, too, judged by a comparison with that of Zurline and 
Mauritana, both performed last week, cannot be said to add to Mr. 
Wallace's reputation ; his flow of melody, apparently inexhaustible 
in those two operas, completely failing him, and even the elegance 
and ingenuity of the concerted music, so conspicuous in Maritana, 
being far less so in Love’s Triumph. ‘The pantomime, Beauty and the 
Beast, is, of course, to be produced on Boxing Night, and almost 
equally, of course, is written by Mr. H. J. Byron, a gentleman 
who must be regarded by the rising generation with feelings of the 


| deepest veneration, as the very fons et origo of all Christmas 


theatrical fun, the pantomime at well nigh every London theatre 
being of his authorship. How he will divide himself and his 
‘author's bow,” on Boxing Night, is a question only to be solved 
by the ghost of Sir Boyle Roche. Mr. Fechter, at the Lyceum, 
appears to look with lofty contempt upon pantomime altogether. 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard supplies the gorgeously renovated Drury 
Lane; and Mr. Boucicault, in the * Theatre Royal, Westminster,” 
which strongly resembles the abode of the ‘ Ratcatcher’s Daugh- 
ter,” in being “not quite in Vestminsteer,” as usual nis own play- 
wright, has adapted the much-enduring Lord Dundreary, ut pueris 
placeat, and announces his intention of returning to the panto- 
mime of thirty years ago and upwards, in which speech is excluded 
—with what success, bearing in mind the utter revolution in the 
tastes of playgoers, and the training of pantomimists made in a 
generation, it is difficult to predict. Irrespectively, however, of 
anything produced at the new theatre, Mr. Boucicault deserves all 


“ 


| credit and support for having taken the first step to deliver London 
| from the reproach of having, with scarcely an exception, the worst 


theatres in the world, and London playgoers from the misery of 
having to sit in them. 

A novelty in the way of “ entertainments,” which bids fair to 
elevate that class of performance to a higher level than that which 
it now occupies has recently been brought before the public at 
the Egyptian Gallery, by Mr. Edmund Yates and Mr. Harold 
Power, under the title of ‘Mr. Edmund Yates’s Invitations.”’ 
The characteristics of “entertainments” hitherto have simply 
been either a low kind of juggler’s ability in rapid change of 
habiliments, or an attempt, with inferior aids and appliances, to 
invade the province of the theatre. Mr. Yates, however, has hit 
upon a far more rational mode of providing an evening's amuse- 
ment. The entertainment is divided into two parts, “An 
Evening Party,” and “The Seaside.” In the first, Mr. Yates and 
Mr. Power carry on a quiet, refined, chatty, natural, and 
really witty dialogue on evening parties in general, the peo- 
ple who give them, and the people who go to them. Instead of 
grimace and exaggeration, an epigrammatic sentence or two, spoken 


' with admirable point and yet unaffected conversational case by Mr- 


Yates, bring before one the very image of some one of the endless 
types of character included in the two great classes I have just 
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mentioned; while Mr. Harold Power, though taking a subordinate 
part in the conversation, laughs heartily at his colleague's 
sketches, and introduces imitations of the musical performers of 
the “ evening party ;’"—the tenor, with his special “* tenor attitude,” 


the excited German Diss, the singer of sentimental songs who | 


wants pressing, and the comic singer who volunteers, being all so 
presented as to exhibit every ridiculous feature in the strongest 
light, without anything of that exaggeration which, by destroying 
resemblance to the original type, destroys all real comic effect. 
The second part, “The Seaside,” is still more discursive, and 
there is hardly a topic of the day left untouched, all being treated 
in the same witty conversational style. Mr. Power introduces 
some imitations of popular actors, which, though well done—those 
of Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. Paul Bedford especially being 





admirable as imitations—are scarcely in accordance with the | 


character of the entertainment. ‘Though only two actors—or 
speakers—appear, one or two imaginary characters are “ created” 
by a few happy touches, and constantly referred to—such as 
“Jack Bagot—you know Jack Bagot, the funny man,” whose 
sayings and doings under all kinds of circumstances form no in- 
considerable part of the whole affair. A portfolio of sketches of 
several of the guests at the evening party, and the visitors at the 
seaside,contributed by Mr. John Leech and Mr. Frith, tends greatly 
to the completeness of the whole. 


Herne the Hunter, a cantata by Herr Meyer Liitz, was 
brought out at the last Crystal Palace Saturday Concert. The 


scene is laid in Windsor Forest, but the spirit, both of drama and 
music, is far more in accordance with the weird, sombre, and 
terror-inspiring legends of the Hartz Mountains, the Black Forest, 
and other spots famel in German diablerie, than the more genial 
superstitions of England. A maiden, a knight, a fairy queen, and 
a demon, each of the two latter wish attendant chorus, however, 
form congenial materials for a German composer of the school of 
Weber, wherever the scene may be laid, and in the * supernatural 
music” of Herne the Hunter there are passages which at once 
prove that Herr Liitz is no unworthy disciple of that school. ‘The 
cantata will doubtless be repeated, and I hope to recur to the sub- 
ject. 
Herr Liitz himself, and a most efficient chorus, was admirable. 

Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co. have entrusted the editorship of 
their Christmas musical album to M. Réné Favarger, and the result 
is, perhaps, the best thing of the kind ever published. 
bound and beautifully decorated, it contains no less than six and 
twenty original pieces, vocal and instrumental. 
self contributes a considerable portion, and among the names of 
the other contributors are those of M. W. Balfe, Stephen Heller, 
Polydore de Vos, C. Gounod, W. Vincent Wallace, Lefebure Wely 
C A. Macfarren, C. A. Hargitt, and Henry Smart. 

AMATEUR. 


The performance, by the company’s orchestra, conducted by 


Elegantly 


M. Favarger him- 


? 








DYING AMONG THE PINES. 
Dying among the pines—the living pines, 
That bold their heads green all the winter through, 
And from their dark trunks seam'd with silver lines, 
Drop down all day their healing balm-like dew. 


Where the sofi beat of the slow pulsing sea, 
Scarce ruffles on the level sparkling sand, 

So well the pine woods hanging on her lea, 
Filter the rough winds ere they touch the strand. 


Dying, still dying—far out in the wood, 

Over the sand, there lies a sacred ground, 

Where quaint white wreath and roughly carven rood 
Tell how the toil-worn fishers sleep around. 

Out in the wood, beyond the sandy reach 

Of the white dunes—Ah! me, ‘tis far to lie, 

There are no northern daisies by this beach ; 

She had no need to wander here to die. 

As when, from some great ship in mid seas wreck'd, 
A baby corpse is drifted on some isle, 

For the short sleep that was so long bedeck'd 

In purest lawn, and wearing still a smile ; 

Which finding, the dark natives, with white teeth 
And plumed heads, lay covered in some cave— 

So leave the English lady underneath 

The southern pines, beside the fisher’s grave. 
Through the green bough aslant, the warm sunbeams 
Shall wrap her feet as in a dazzling shroud, 

Surely this wealth of natural life beseems 

Her better than the raindrop and _ the cloud. 

For still dim gleams its symbollings unroll 

Of that great life whereof the door is death ; 

And the sweet love of Christ, that to the soul 

Is sun, and light, and shade, and balmy breath. 


ia. 
| Dying among the pines—Ah! lightly lie, 
White sand that bear’st nor violet nor moss ; 
This earth is hallow’d under every sky, 
A wreath of glory hangs on every cross. 
| Ancacnon. CRA 
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| WATERLOO.* 

Tuere are some subjects of which the world never seems to 
grow weary. The Waterloo banquet has died out for want of 
frequenters. The grandsons of men who fought in that great 
| contest are now taking a leading part in public life. The battles 
of Quatre Bras and Hougoumont are as much matters of 
the past as Malplaquet or Ramillies. The dynasty of the 
Napoleons, which the Belgian campaign was supposed to have 
crushed for ever, sits upon the throne of France. And _ yet 
somehow or other the interest in the story still remains almost 
unimpaired. Whether the colours of a particular regiment were, 
or were not, lost upon that hardly contested field, is a question 
discussed to-day with as much bitterness as it would have been op 
the morrow of the victory. When Victor Hugo, as a writer of 
romance, described the contest from an artist’s point of view, 
a host of writers sprang up at once to correct the errors into 
which a desire for producing effect had caused him to fall, 
Waterloo was too sacred a subject to be dealt with lightly. Qn 
this point there must be no licence allowed for artistic colouring. 
We have had great battles since then. Chilianwallah, Inkerman, 
and Lucknow, are names not unworthy to be ranked in the 
| category of our great victories ; and yet, somehow or other, there 
is a ring about the name of Waterloo which uo other British 
victory possesses for English ears. 

It is no small proof of the hold this battle has still upon us that 
| nearly half a century after the event, a writer of Mr. Hooper's 
| ability should publish a fresh narrative of Waterloo, and that the 
| public should welcome it, as we are sure they will, as a valuable 
contribution to English literature. The truth is that the fight, 
| which has made the 18th of June a day to be remembered in 
‘every English almanack, stands apart from every other battle. 
| It is the climax of a great era, the crisis of a Titanic history, 
It is because Waterloo, in the words of Mr. Hooper's title, is also 
the downfall of the First Napoleon, that it holds a place for 
ever in the world’s records. When Beéranger, with his French 
exaggeration, called Wellington a hero by chance, he uttered 
more than a half-truth. It is no want of respect for the great 
English Captain to say that he owes his name, which will live 
while England lasts, to the chance or providence which matched 
him against Napoleon. And so it happens that the interest 
|of Waterloo culminates not with the English Captain,—he of the 
|“ unmoved countenance,”—or with Blucher, half brute, half hero, 

but with the vanquished giant, qui génait Dieu. And this we 
{take it is the reason why tle French narratives of the battle 
always possess an interest which our English ones do not. The 
causa vicla possesses an attraction not given to the causa victriz. 
Mr. Hooper himself seems to be aware of this. Whenever we 
come, in his clear calm narrative, to the story of Napoleon's last 
dying struggles, he seems to rise to a higher level, to speak with 
a more glowing eloquence, than when he dwells upon the doings 
of the hero of his choice. The object of his work is to prove 
that tne victory was no chance success, but the brill‘ant 
triumph of a well conceived design. In this object, we 
think, he sueceeds admirably; and yet there is no attempt 
to overstate his case. We believe that he hardly does 
sufficient justice to the immense efforts which Napoleon made, 
or to the magnitude of the difficulties which he failed—but only 
just failed—to overcome. We rather doubt whether in this, as 
in most other battles, itis possible to say more than that success 
is the one final test of ability. After the event it is easy 
enough to prove that each move of the different combatants 
was right or wroug; but practically the result comes to 
this, that one won and the other lost. ‘This, however, is more 
than Mr. Hooper himself would admit. 


««* All battles,’ he says, ‘are not lost by the faults of those who suffer 
defeat, Fortune exercises a powerful influence in war. But it was not 
fortune which played Napoleon false at Waterloo. The sceret is not far 
to seek. He allowed himself to be out-generalled and out-numbered on 
a battle-field of his enemy’s own choosing. It was not Ney, it was not 
Grouchy, it was skill in combination, promptness and vigilance im 
| execution on the part of Wellington and Blucher, which humanly speak- 
' 
| 





ing secured his destruction. On the night of the 16th the chance was in 
| his favour; he lost it on the morning of the 17th, and never regained it 





| By George Hooper. Smith, 


| * Waterloo: the Do enfall of the, First Napoleon. 
| Elder, and Co. 
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fora moment. The proximate result was Waterlvo, the final result for {| objection to Mr. Hooper’s masterly work. As a narrative of 
him was St. Helena. Waterloo it seems to us to stand unsurpassed. 

Of Mr. Hooper's narrative of the campaign we can hardly oa 
speak too highly. It is no light task to describe every incident 
of a three days’ baitle, to heap before the reader's eye the move- 
ments of some score of different divisions acting over an area 
of twenty miles or more; and yet to present a story simple, 
succinct, and interesting. This task Mr. Hooper has accom- 
plished. That he has done so is due in great part to the 
high merits ef his style. In these days of slipshod writ- 
ing and sensation sentences, it is a pleasure to meet with an 
author who writes without effort, and seems to have learnt the 
half-forgotten truth that words were meant for use, not for 
omament. As a specimen of the manner in which the story 
of the battle is told, let us quote one paragraph from the account 
of the battle of Ligny. 











TWO NEW NOVELS.* 
Ir all new novels were as readable as those which we propose to 
examine upon the present occasion, the task of the critic would 
be a pleasanter one than, we regret to say, it not unfrequently is. 
The fact is, that both the stories whose titles will be found below 
possess considerably more then average merit; and the longer and 
more important of the two is not only a good novel, but has only 
narrowly missed being a very good one indeed. The World in 
the Church is, for the most part, well and vigorously written, its 
story is interesting, and its characters are clearly drawn, and, 
|in most instances, true to nature. Its author, to whom, in the 
absence of any special indication as to his sex, we are, we trust, 
justilied in attributing the worthier gender, is not unknown as a 
; : novelist ; but his last work is, to our thinking, very decidedly his 
“The Prussians held their own along the whole front, and the | best. Such being our opinion of the book, the reader may, 
French were forced to retire. Again they rushed forward, and | perhaps, be somewhat surprised at finding that the remarks 
again they were overpowered by the unceasing fire of their foes. | which we shall proceed to make upon it are directed not so 
The whole line was now covered by dense clouds of rolling | much to its merits as to its defects. This course of proceeding, 
smoke. The shells poured into Ligny by the French had set | }owever. is not so inconsistent as might at first sight be sup- 
the thatch of the stone cottages in a blaze, and bright tawny | posed ; nor is it, if rightly looked at, “uncomplim ntary to the 
tongues of flame leaped up out of the white smoke of the battle, and | author. None but books of sterling merit ere worthy of minute 
the browner hues of the burning straw. In the midst of this excit- criticism ; and our principal object in calling attention to the 
ing atmosphere, Gerard’s troops came on a fourth time. The dark | errors which we conceive Mr. Trafford to have committed on the 
columus, raised to fury by three defeats, and reinforced by fresh | present occasion is, that they are of such a nature that he car, if 
battalions, whose restrained ardour now broke all bounds, dashed | he likes, very easily avoid them for the future. 
into the position of the defenders, pressed on with wild cries, and | The first defect which we have to notice is one which is, un- 
in spite of the splendid fighting of the Prussians, gained ground, | fortunately, common to many novels of the present day—we 
and once setting them in motion, pursued them through the | mean, the possession of a distinct “ purpose.” We call this 
enclosures and orchards, swept them out of nearly the whole 6f | deliberately, a defect, because its presence invariably exercises a 
the village on the right bank, and followed them across the brook. | more or less prejudicial eflect upon a story, regarded either as a 
A brilliant onset it was; but speedily General Jagow poured work of art, or as a faithful representation of men and manners. 


three fresh battalions into the village, and this compact mass | Mr. Trafford’s purpose on this occasion, which is not only indi- 
cuted by the title of his book, but is set forth at length, some- 


what hazily, in a passage in his second volume, appears to be to 
express his conviction that clergymen are, as a general rule, too 
much influenced by worldly motives and considerations. He 


coming on with great vigour, struck and forced the most daring 
of the French over the rivulet, and into the very outermost 
houses of the village. Yet no further. Recovering from the con- 
fusion caused by Jagow's vehement counter-stroke, the French 
rallied, and a combat of the deadliest kind began in this con- 
fined space. None demanded, none gave quarter. Each slew 
the enemy when and how he could. It was a mé/ce of gladiators 


has, we should say, an unusually keen eye for clerical failings. 
IIe gives us several sketches of clergymen, most of them very 
well done, almost all of which are decidedly unpleasing ; and 
, H } 1 Hy n 2s oO . > ear ya 
doomed to conquer or die. The bayonet, the butt of the musket, a bis sapien geen er ber _ ns wes pare “ "y hy ty 
= ae . 3 ca iimself in a manner which, though perhaps not unnatural, is, 

the bullet, by turns inflicted death or mortal younds. There we cannot but think, seareely necessary. It is to the develop- 
were no survivors but the victors. And over this t rrible struggle ment of the purpose of the eile ath date <aaiain ile eticliasillien 
the flames played and raged, and the burning timb 4s of many * | of along conversation on preaching, which, though not badly 
roof-tree fell upon antagonists who, insensible to the peril. | 4.46 in itself. is decidedly tiresome, and materially obstructs the 
were absorbed by ore passion—a desire to kill. It is a tragedy course of the story. We must not forget, however, thet it is to 
which reminds one of the last combat of the Niebelungen in the | i,4 game cause that we owe a discussion on the wording of a 
hall of the King Etzel.” passage in the Litany, in which the peculiarities of one of the 
The whole military portion of the story is told with so ' disputants—a terrible old woman belonging to atype with which 
grave a carefuluess, and such judicial impartiality, that we enter- | we are all acquainted—are admirably hit off Another very con- 
tain little doubt of the correctness of the author’s statements. | spicuous defect is the habit of giving long descriptions of the 
They are tinged with an English bias towards Wellington, but | characteis of the individuals introduced into the tale. This 
the tinge is not more than is required to prevent the narrative | practice, which is never to be recommended, is, in the present 
from becoming passionless. It seems to us rather a pity that | case, entirely superfluous—since Mr. Traflord shows himself 
Mr. Hooper should have added any political disquisition to his|to be perfectly capable of making his dramatis persone de- 
narration. The motto on the title-page is “Un gouvernement | velop their own characters in a legitimate and effective 
est lié par ses antécédents,” and the moral of the book is that} manner in the course of the story. In one instance, at 
Napoleon IIL. is the successor, morally as well as materially, of least, and that a very important one, cur author has laid 
Napoleon L., and is compelled, willingly or unwillingly, to repeat | himself open to a graver charge than that of simply per- 
the policy which culminated in Waterloo. Now this is a matter | forming a work of supererogation, Mr. Edfords, who is, perhaps, 
of opinion on which we might be inclined to take issue with Mr. | the most prominent person in the book, and is designed to be, 
Hooper. We regret that his desire to prove his theory causes him to | in fact, the villain of the story, is repeatedly spoken of in terms 
endorse the political as well as the military policy of the allied | which prove clearly that we are intended to regard him in the 
powers. The humiliation of France, which identified the grandeur | most unfavourable light possible; and we cannot help forming & 
of the country and its sense of self-respect with the dynasty | distinct conception of his charaeter in accordance with our 
which was placed under the ban of Europe; the exile of Napo-| instructions. When, however, we have read the book, we find 
leon to Saint Helena, that fearful blunder, which rehabilitated | that our preconceived notion does not at all square with the facts 
the Emperor, and made him grander in popular estimation when | of the case. Mr. Edfords is, in fact, a remarkably shrewd pleasant 
a prisoner than he had been as a conqueror; the restoration of | man of the world, by no means deficient in good feeling, who 
the Bourbons to the throne they had been expelled from by the | does indee| pursue his own objects, but whose objects have 
name of Buo iaparte, are all defended by Mr. Hooper, in order to nothing specially bad about them; and we are quite unable 
enhance the services which the allied powers rendered to Europe. | to sympathize with the violent indignation expressed against 
It seems strange to us that so acute an observer should have! jim by the hero, for no other reason than that he does not 
‘ 1an into his full confidence as 





failed to perceive that no amount of vanity or delusion can account| ¢)ink fit to take the young 
for the power which the mere name of Napoleon still exercises | to all his motives for acting in a very delicate family mat- 


throughout Europe. That he embodied material force we grant| ; The World in the Church By F. G. Trafford, Author of “The Moors and the Fens, 
freely ; but this force would have spent itself long ago, hadit not | &e. 3 v Skeet P eo + “Amberhill.” de. Smith, Elé 

. . 10: . . Normanton Py A.J. Barroweliffe, Author of “Amberhill,” &c. Smith, Lider, 
been assisted by a moral force also. This, however, is a minor | and Ce. ie sinaactsiese ; ' : 
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ter in which they are both mixed up. Another peculiarity | | in carrying out. The period over which his narrative extey ds is 
which seriously affects the construction of the story, is the | an unusually limited one, being, in fact, only five days—the book 
fact that the histories of the hero and the heroine are) being divided into a corresponding number of sections, one of 
not convergent; or, to put it into plain English, that | which is devoted to each day. Mr, Barrowecliffe's story is quite 
the hero and heroine not only do not marry, but do not even fall | | sufficiently interesting, and is developed with considerable skill ; 
in love with, one another. The result of this is, that the atten- but certainly the most neticeable point in his book is the extreme 
tion of the reader is divided between the two in a very distract- | polish and smoothness of his style, and the very minute finish of 
ing manner. They are, indeed, brought together in the most| his word-pictures, especially of those which represent natural 
orthodox way at the beginning of the book, and we are led to| scenery of a somewhat common-place kind. Mr. Barrowelifie 
expect that their companionship will result in the usual conse-| appears to be quite aware that his power lies mainly in this 
quences ; but, as the story goes on, their paths diverge more and | direction, and he exercises it to an extent which, perhaps, slightly 
more widely, until at last they cease to exercise any influence | interferes with the progress of the story. Taken altogether, 
whatever one upon the other. During the whole of the first | however, Normanton is a very pleasant little novel, and we shall 
volume, the heroine is the principal figure; throughout the | be surprised if it does not prove to be a material addition to the 
second and nearly three parts of the third, she is quite in the | reputation of its author. 
background, and our interest is concentrated upon the hero; —— —-- 
and quite at the end of the story, she crops up again into a MR. RUSSELL'S DIARY NORTH AND SOUTIL:: 
sudden prominence, which is at once painful as a matter of! Mr. RussExt’s Diary is tle heaviest blow yet administered to 
fact, and unsatisfactory as a matter of art. We will, English sympathy with the South. He went out as the Times 
finally, call attention to the extraordinarily complicated re- correspondent in the very beginning of the war, with his mind 
Jationships which exist between all the principal persons of the| on the whole slightly biassed in favour of the South. Te says 
story. The powerful machinery of divorce and second marriage | jt was a tabula rasa, but that is a phrase ; for no correspondent, 
is wielded by Mr. Trafford with such eflect, that it requires a| however impartial, is ever unconscious of a wish to find the 
strong effort of attention to reduce the results into anything ap-| opinion of the journal he represents, in essentials correct. To 
proaching to an intelligible form. We will not deprive the} the last hour of his stay, he never imbibed any prejndice in 
reader of the pleasure which he may possibly derive from this| favour of the Federal side. [He disliked all Yankee peculiarities, 
severe exercise of his ingenuity, but will content ourselves! disbelieved in all Yankee bombast; saw the worst side of 
with justifying our assertion by mentioning the simple fact that | Yankee officials, and satirizes mercilessly the ignorance, incom. 
the hero ultimately marries the illegitimate grand-daughter of his petence, and vanity of Yankee statesmen. But Mr. Russell, 
father's first wife, his half-brother having been prevented from | whatever his personal bias, possesses one faculty in a degree not 
marrying the same lady by the disclosure of the fact that he | granted to any other litterateur, and we suspect in great measure 
was the uterine brother of her mother. beyond his control. His mind is a photographic plate, which 

We must not close our notice of Mr. Trafford’s novel without | cannot pervert the outlines of any scenes visible through the 
saying a few words in favour of his heroine, Mima Trennier, | lens. Much of this may be, and we believe is, due to a high sense 
otherwise called Gem. This young lady appears to us to be one | of personal honour. It would have been much pleasanter for 
ofthe most charming persons that we remember to have met! him not to have explained the condition of the army in the 
with in the whole range of fiction. She is a true woman, and | Crimea, infinitely easier to have remained silent on the short- 
without being either too good or too beautiful for the ordinary | comings of English officers in India towards the natives. In both 
affairs of life, is clever, affectionate, capricious, and always} cases he braved the obloquy and the attacks of men who were for 
thoroughly loveable and natural. Early in the story she marries | the time being his own comrades, and in the second instance 
a most excellent man, who is inferior to herself in ability and without the faintest inducement beyond his own sense of right. 
social position—in everything, in short, except sterling goodne ad The poor camp followers whom his descriptions protected, had 
of heart; and all the little teoubles which result to poor Gem | | neither thanks nor rewards to offer, never heard of his letters, 
from this alliance, by compelling her to associate with people| and would probably have despised him for his philanthropy. 
who are in every way below her, are admirably worked out, and | People at home were not by any means thankful to have all that 
give occasion for some of the most amusing and effective sketches | dirty linen washed in public, and people i in India became as savagely 
in the book. We must, however, protest agaiust the magnitude | critical as it isin the nature of the habitually apathetic Anglo 
and melodramatic treatment of the catastrophe by which the | Indian to be. Still he persevered, with this at least for reward, 
poor child is ultimately overtaken. Granting that it was neces- | that the educated classes in England, often criticizing his style, 
sary to inculcate the view that ill-assorted marriages always lead | and always doubtful as to his opinions, rely on him implicitly 
to more or less unpleasant results, we are prepared to maintain | for any statement of facts. That reliance will, in this instance, 
that this truth might have been quite as effectually illustrated in | tell heavily against the South. Mr. Russell has repeated no 
@ far less painful and violent manner.. The trouble in which | libels against the slaveholding interest. He does full justice or 
poor Gem is finally involved is out of all proportion to the fault | more than justice to their chiefs, and is eager to specify tie 
of which she had been guilty. And even if it were necessary for | high qualities which slavery throws into such terrible relief. 
the purpose of the story that she should fall in love with an | He sketches no Legrees, draws no pictures in sepia, tells us as 
extraneous clergyman, we are decidedly of opinion that the hero | little about the slaves as ina slaveholding state is consistent with 
of the story has a far stronger claim to this distinction than the | fidelity. Yet no account of Southern life, not even Mr. Olrasted’s, 
comparative stranger on whom Mr. Trafford bestows her afiec- | has ever demonstrated so conclusively that slavery and modern 
tions in so abrupt and unnecessary a manner. In fact, as we | civilization cannot be made to co-exist. Order may be esta- 
have already hinted, we can assign no other motive for making | blished, but it must be the order of a camp, enforced by terrible 
an attachment spring up between Mima and Mr. Glave than a| penalties, and allowing no scope or opportunity for even the 
desire on the part of our author to show that not even the best theory of freedom. That order has not yet been instituted, and 
of clergymen are beyond the possibility of error. | throughout the South slavery has, according to Mr. Russell, pro- 

Normanton is a novel belonging to quite a different class from | duced its natural consequence, contempt for human life. 
that to which The World and the Church must be assigned. It} The system culminates on the Mississippi, where, if anywhere, 
has, however, one point in common with that work ; and that is| we might expect to see the domestic institution in its perfection. 
the possession of a peculiarly charming heroine. But, though | Louisiana is full of great planters, French and English, has two 
Lilla Woodthorpe is scarcely less delightful than Mima ‘Iren- | great staples, and is controlled by an aristocracy better educated 
nier, they are, nevertheless, essentially different from one another; | and better born than the majority of whites out of Virginia and 
and we are inclined to think that the same difference which | Maryland. Yet New Orleans was described by its sheriff as “a 
exists between the heroines may also be traced between the | hell upon earth,” which nothing would ever cleanse except a law 
twonovels. Just as Lilla, though a model of gentleness and making it penal to carry arms. ‘The prisons are as bad as those 
purity, has not the piquancy and originality by which Gem is which John Howard visited and reformed, prisoners under capital 
distinguished, so Normanton, though a very pleasant and well- | sentence being confined in full view of the female maniacs, and 
written story, is not so striking and vigorous a work as The World the elections openly influenced by men who argue with the 
in the Church. Mr. Barrowcliffe has, however, one decided ad- | revolver. “The other night, as I sat in the club-house, I heard 
vantage over Mr. Trafford, in the absence of any distinct pur- 4 discussion in reference to the operations of the Thugs in this 
pose iu his story. He appears to have no other object than the city, a band of native-born Americans, who at election times 
production of a minutely finished and faithful picture of English were wont deliberately to shoot down Irish and German voters 
country life; and this object he has unquestionably succeeded | * afy Diary Yorthand South, By W.H. Russell, ‘Two Vols. Bradbury and Evans. 
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occupying positions as leaders of their mobs. These Thugs were |a number of kit-cat sketches of prominent individuals touched 
only suppressed by an armed vigilance committee, of which a , with exceeding skill. President Lincoln is too well known to 
hysician who sat at table was one of the members.” In Jackson, | need repetition, but we must quote the portrait of General 
rs = *\ » & eee ft = _ . “ . . : : ne - = : 
again (Mississippi), the av erage is a murder a month,” and the | M’Clellan, till the last few weeks the idol of the North, and still 
conversation left on Mr. Russell the impression that “the very | the hope of the democratic party. 
air seemed to become purple as he spoke, the land around a veri- “He is a very squarely-built, thick-throated, broad-chested man, 
table ‘ Aceldama.’ There may, indeed, be security for property, | under the middle height, with slightly bowed legs, a tendency to em- 
put there is none for the life of its owner in difficulties, who may eg ye — ——— with = oe eut crop of dark auburn 
. . ? lair, 1s Well Set on his shou ‘rs, 1s ~atures are ree Ps —_ 
be shot by a stray bullet from a pistol as he walks up the street. posse aan > ay “A mail ; wien tea py te : —_— = io 
sacin ossessing— 0 sui, co acted, i rrowed ; le eyes Gee 
Mr. Russell was warned that the bullets of his revolver should be | and anxious-looking. A short, thick, reddish moustache conceals his 
large, for otherwise a man, even if wounded, might rip him up, mouth Be — of his face is clean shaven. He has made his father- 
« Many illustrations, too, were given of the value of practical in-law, Major Marcy, chief of his staff, and is a good deal influenced by 
- hi & GQeansstionnies . If | his opinions, which are entitled to some weight, as Major Marcy is a 
lessons of this sort. ne particular y struc k me. fa gentleman | soldier, and has seen frontier wars, and is a great traveller. The task 
with whom you are engaged in altercation moves his hand of licking this army into shape is of Hereulean magnitude, Every 
towards his breeches pocket, or behind his back, you must smash | _ a is W +e ” do as he bids: the President confides in 
> . : : “ligt um, and ‘Georges’ him; the press fawn upon him, the people trust 
j nee, for he is either going raw his six- |y:..” . or er ] ’ peoy 
him or shoot him at onc » for he is either going to draw his six him ; he is ‘the little corporal’ of unfought fields—omnis ignotus pro 
shooter, to pull out a bowie knife, or to shoot you through the | j,wirisico, here. He looks like a stout little captain of dragoons, but for 


lining of his pocket. The latter practice is considered rather his American seat and saddle. The latter is adapted to a man who can- 
not ride; if a squadron so mounted were to attempt a fence or ditch 
half of them would be ruptured or spilled.” 








ungentlemanly, but it has been somewhat more honoured Jatel y 
in the observance than in the breach. In fact, the savage prac- 
tice of walking about with pistols, knives, and poniards, in bar- 
yooms and gambling-saloons, with passions ungoverned, because 
there is no law to punish the deeds to which they lead, affords 
fscilities for crime which an uncivilized condition of society leaves 


Mr. Russell's account of Mr. Seward confirms the impression 
left by the Secretary of State's despatches. He is aman of some 
ability, and more shrewdness, in whom patriotism has taken a 
form which can only be described as self-conceit. He would die 
: ‘ : | for his country very likely, bu fi y believes th: Jni 
too often without punishment, but which must be put down, or |“ id hi / A " y, yes irmly believes that the — 

‘ ERE , “ could whip the universe,” an nore severe the r ; 
the country in which it is tolerated will become as barbarous as the Ne il - wren i . — a Pe “ fe: = Prepress 
° ° . . ORY | th rth, the greate yecomes Mr, fara s acer y 
a jungle inhabited by wild beasts.” ‘The great planters, the real | "'° ““® ES ee ee Cen Cee 
: : aged ; igs the rest of the world. 
governing men of the South, dislike this state of affairs as much | We have left , for fart! but 
~ as on . e have left ourselves no space rther extrac - 
as Englishmen could do. They want order on the French system, ‘ . ve ; M ns : nc. 9 oni a me anatentet ~ sy ond 
‘ . eae : ; not part from Mr. Russell withor cordial ree onds 
but they admit the impossibility of getting rid as yet of the rowdy | >. ! : pupae ray teal dygeeenae amine pam clny- ss 
pas ‘a . pa. og | Diary, to which, asa readable book, our review of necessity does 
element through which, in fact, they govern. They themselves, |<")? me : ; ‘ 
fe oh e > | injustice. ‘The two volumes are perfect mines of anecdote, all 
moreover, act on a ferocious idea of the necessity of the duel ; | i teristi il llently told dall led | Pig 
, . characteristic excellently told, and ¢ orvade 
and Mr. Russell met one man, a senator, who had killed five men ; | “M7acteristic, all excellently told, and ail pervaded by a spirit 
of tolerance and simplicity, which is of itself sufficient guaran- 


? a frightful story of another who, after what seems to | : 
and hear co = ema eee plane ‘ ’ | tee for their truth. Mr. Russell has ventured on no opinion as 


Englishmen a deliberate murder, has been appointed to a high | = : ; 
6 i : Pt ~ | to the result of the war; does not bore us with the history of 
office under the Confederate Government. Of the former “ane! : : : : 
" ts! s : : | the constitutional questions involved, but simply paints what he 
gentleman Mr. Russell draws the following extraordinary | ; at ; : - 7 . . 
canes saw, without malice, but with exceedingly litue extenuation. His 
P | Diary is consequently as pleasaut and as intelligible asa gos- 


“ His face was one not to be forgotten—a straight, broad brow, from | _. : ae . 4 
. : . ° " " yr le ’ F » Ck y “0 > >, , 

which the hair rose up like the vegetation on a river bank, beetling | *'PPY letter from an old friend, recalling scones and people with 
black eyebrows—a mouth coarse and grim, yet full of power, a square | Which and whom the reader has passed a life. 
jaw—a thick argumentative nose—a new growth of scrubby beard and 
moustache—these were relieved by eyes of wonderful depth and light, TWO ENGLISH ODYSSEYS.* 
such as I never saw before but in the head of a wild beast. If you ae : 2 7 
look some day when the sun is not too bright into the eye of the Bengal | Ir would be difficult to find two portraits of the same face so 
tiger, in the Regent's Park, as the keeper is coming round, you will | different and almost opposite as these two English pictures of 
form some notion of the expression I mean. It was flashing, tierce, yet | TTomer's epic, Were we to form our conception of the Odyssey 
calm—with a well of fire burning behind and spouting through it, an eye | fr Mr. Worsley’s solution of his ia the } red ‘se of 
pitiless in anger, which now and then sought to conceal its expression | "0M AAT. ‘Vorsieys solution Of Ain im the honeyed verse 0 
beneath half-closed lids, and then burst out with an angry glare, as if Spenser—of which, as regards its metre, we spoke last year, in 
disdaining concealment.” reviewing the first volume—we should say that it was a soft 


| 
Imagine being such a man’s slave! All alike expressed a bitter | mellifluous poem of melodious beauty and polished feeling, a 
| 
| 
} 








hatred and contempt for Yankees, a free press, and republican | “two-voiced scng,”’ such as the Sirens, if thoroughly pene- 
institutions, and were full of a vain-glorious confidence that the | trated by “modern thought,” might have boasted that they 
South would thrash the North in every engagement, and control | would sing to Ulysses, accompanying the wanderer through 
England and-Europe through the monopoly of cotton. Even | many a wreck, indeed, and down many a rapid, yet always 
Mr. Benjamin, the Jewish Attorney-General of the new Govern- | breathing a subdued air of tranquillity and of sweetness, and de- 
ment, an able and unusually frank speaker, could not conceive | lighting chiefly to linger 

that England could survive the failure of her cotton supply. All “ Where peaceful rivers soft and slow 

believed that slavery was a divine institution, and expressed them- Amid the verdant landseape flow.” 

selves ready, if necessary, to perish in its defence. Oddly enough, 


If, on the other hand, we turned to Mr. Norgate’s version for 
too, all asserted that the negroes were the happiest people on | our conception of the Odyssey, we should conjecture that Homer's 
the face of the earth, a fact which Mr. Russell takes it on | poem was homely, strong, and clumsy, at times full of a rude sub- 
himself to question a few score times through his book. He gives | limity, at times full of intentional grotesqueness, like the songs of 
few stories of slaves, but the general impression he leaves is that | a homely bard descending to uncouthness on purpose to excite a 
the whole slave race—except, perhaps, in Maryland—is weighed | laugh, and always a little constrained—even in the most vigor- 
down with a permanent incurable sadness, overworked, badly fed, | ous portions giving a conception of a river narrowed between 
and deprived of the slightest opportunity of developing their bare artificial banks, and therefore without the natural lights and 
faculties, or establishing any distinction between themselves and | shadows of foliage. There is in Mr. Norgate’s version occasionally 
the beasts of the field. They work always in dead silence, crouch | considerable power, generally great literal fidelity, but never any 
when a white man speaks to them, and affect profound | of the music of Homer, and often that positive scream with which 
ignorance about the present war. ‘Their labour is, moreover, far | q harmonious stream of thought or feeling struggles with the pro- 
more profitable than it is believed to be in Europe, a field hand | jecting obstacles of a half-formed artificial channel. If, taking 
on a sugar plantation frequently earning his whole cost in | the two versions together, we were to try (suppressing our actual 
single year. The great planters are consequently a really wealthy | knowledge) to conceive what sort of original could have given 
class,—men, for example, giving 300,000/ jor an estate; and they rise to versions so different, we suspect the result would be 
are devoted to the institution which, as they feel, secures at once | simply what the mathematicians humorously call an impossible 
their position and their fortunes. Mr. Russell satisfied himself | quantity. The limpid softness of Mr. Worsley would cancel the 


that the slave trade was still carried on, though not, perhaps, to | jagged brusquerie of Mr. Norgate, and we should struggle in 





” ee 2 





any gr > saw himself negroes who had been “ run” | ——--——— 

y great extent, and _ hi i. g ° | © The Odussey of Homer ; or, the Ten Years Wandering of Odusseus after the Ten Years’ 
by acaptain, who, after securing them, dared his partners to | Siege of Troy. Meproduced in dramatic blank verse, By J.8. Norgate. Williams and 
claim their share of men procured by a capital crime. Norgate. 

r their share of : I ° 3 ° ee . The Odyssey of ITomer; translated into Evglish in the Spenzerian stanza. By 

-y are valuable chiefly foc | yeney : 
The sketches of the Nortb in the Diary are valuabie ChicHy 10¢ | pyitin Stanhope Worsley, M.A. Vol. ii, Books xiimxxiv, Blackwood. 
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vain to conceive the manner aud movement of a poet who 
could have generated both conceptions. It is 
mark that Homer's movement is like the wave of a sea. In 
the Iliad we have the gathering of the waters for the rush on 


Ilium, held only in suspense for a while by the wrath of! 


Achilles ; in the Odyssey we have the path of one of the sub 
siding waves—its subsidence suspended for a while by the 
hostility of inferior divinities. 


a trite re-| 


But this free and noble move- | 


ment, sometimes like a crashing breaker, sometimes like the | 
crested deep-sea wave, sometimes only like the lapping ripple of 
a perfect calm, could never be guessed for a moment either from | 


the luscious beauty of Mr. Worsley’s verse, or from the grinding 
abruptness of Mr. Norgate, and still less from the process of 
“combining our information.” Nothing gives one a keener 
sense of the untranslatability of Homer than the utter incom- 
mensurability of the different versions we receive. We could 
as soon guess from Mr. Worsley what Homer was, as guess at 
the nature of sunlight from the violet ray. We could as 
soon guess from Mr. Norgate, as guess at the music of the 
human voice from the hoarse scream of the sailor in a storm at 
sea. And yet both are in some sense remarkable versions. If 
Mr. Norgate’s occasional affectations of quaintness were skimmed 
off his poem—and nothing can be more unlike Homer—we 
should have a manly vigorous version, now and then of rare power. 


| 


If Mr. Worsley had left out the manifold touches of modern senti- | 


ment and self-consciousness, which seem to mix a touch of 


Keats with Homer, we should have a version of rare melody. 


Neither of them would be Homeric—and Mr. Worsley’s, even | 


stripped of its modernism, would be much the least Homeric of 
the two, if there can be question of more or less, where both are 
so unlike ; but the one would at least be a very powerful trans- 


lation, and the other a very charming poem founded on 
- - | 


Homer. 

There can be no better illustration of the contrast between 
the two versions than the rendering given by each translator of 
the picture in the fifteenth book, describing the beauty and 
peace of the “Island of Syria.” Were is Mr. Worsley'’s 
version :— 

“* There is an island, Syria called by name, 

Over against Ortygia. It may be 

That to thy ears some rumour of it came, 

When thou wast roaming over earth and sea. 

It is the land where the sun’s turnings be, 

Not over-peopled, but of soul divine ; 

A good land, teeming with fertility, 

Rich with green pastures feeding flocks and kine, 
A fair land fed with streams, a land of corn and wine ; 
“¢ A land where hunger never enters in ; 

No sickness on the tribes of men, no tears, 

Fall from the hour in which their days begin. 

There in the city void of pain and fears 

They dwell, and ever as they wax in years 

Apollo, coming with his silver bow, 

Aims with his sister the light-feathered spears 

Against them, and the sweet life fades like snow: 
Calm, without pain, the spirit from the bones doth tiow.’” 

The passage reads as if Keats’s aspiration, in his sonnet to 
the nightingale, “to die upon the midnight with no pain,” 
were floating in Mr. Worsley’s fancy together with the line 
of a dying Scotch poet, who spoke in a metaphor borrowed from 
Burns of fading away, “like the unenduring snow.” 
nothing of this sentiment in Homer, who is thinking of an easy 


death ; but certainly not of the “sweet life fading away,” or of | 


the serenity of the dying :— 

GX’ bre ynpdonwor riruv xara Cdr” dlpwrw 

erdav Gpyupérocos Arénnwy Apriusds Soy 

ols ayavis Berzcoow eTOIyousvos nUTETEDver. 

Now let us look at Mr. Norgate. His version is as follows :-— 

“* A certain isle (may be thou know’st by he 
Called Syros, is there northward of Ortygia, 
Where are the Turnings of the Sun: not full 
Of people is’t so exceedingly: but fat, 
With goodly pasture, rich in flocks and wine, 
And full of wheat: at no time there does Dearth 
Invade the land ; nor there upon poor mortals 
Comes any kind soe’er of hateful sickness ; 
But throughout all the realm, as folk grow old, 
So comes Apollo of the silver bow 
With Artemis, and with his gentle shafts 
Attacks and puts to death.’” 

Mr. Norgate has translated these last three lines, with less 
than usual harshness, but the earlier poriion has all his 
awkward constraint of manner; instead of giving us any notion 
of an island —why, by the way, does he turn Yyp/y into 
Syros ?—rich in every kind of felicity, where life glided smoothly 
on, without any “confiict for existence,” he contrives to em- 





| phasize the physical characterisiics by the awkward and, go to 
say, loamy character of his praise, which appears invented 
by a farmer, not by a poet with a knowledge of most things and of 
farming among the rest. Hence the passage separates itself into 
two distinct layers—the rich feeding, and the gentle death 
instead of delineating, as it ought, the smooth and grateful lapse 
of summers, which ripened the fruits of life, and under the 
genial suns of which, the old at last passed easily away. 


| 


In manner, as we have said, the uncouthness of Mr. Norgate is 
his principal misfortune, though sometimes that uncouthness is 
absorbed in the energy of his style. But he has, as we have jn. 
timated, a worse and more unpardonable fault, because one which 
must be intentional. He makes Homer indulge in grotesqueness, 
In the passage in which Ulysses, coming naked out of the 
thicket on Nausicaa and her attendants, urged by dire necessity, 
is likened to a lion driven to the sheepfold or human habitations 
by hunger, he translates the words zeros 6:  yaordp by “ Belly 
bids him prowl,” not even “his belly"—a detestable piece 
of false literalness, in which the spirit of the original 
wholly deperts. No doubt some word more concrete and 
physical than hunger is wanted, perhaps “craving” is our 
nearest term; but certainly to generalize “ Belly,” print it with 
a capital letter, and make it stand for an impelling force, is a 
grotesque audacity for which the Greek gives no justification, 
Again, he makes Telemachus address Ulysses, when in the dis. 
guise of a beggar before the suitors, as “ Dad” (arrw); he puts 
into the mouth of Zeus the endearing expression, “ my pet” 
(zer0v)) When addressing the hoary god Poseidon; he makes 
Ulysses call the swineherd’s companions “all you other fellows” 
‘cravres 02.201 traspos), Which gives a“ hail-fellow well-met” style 


to the disguised kings address certainly most unwarranted by 


the original. And worse, perhaps, than all this, he occasionally 


|}uses words in an affected and eccentric sense when Homer's 


expression is most simple. 


But there is | 


Thus he uses the word “ buxom" 
,in the sense of pleasing. The words, “ You cannot, perhaps, 
leasily please everybody (ray'iuxz 23 cos sidgjoes), he ren- 
ders Suxom to all not readily can'’st thou be;” and again 
Telemachus tells his friend Peirwus Clytides, “Thou both 
in other respects art chiefly pleasing to me (ov ds raswep dada 
wcrwora weidn), &e.” Ile renders, “Thou chiefly, of all the 
friends who've becn with me to Pylos, art buxom unto me in every 
matter.” These are all great faults. Homer is simple, even to 
what we should now call quaintness, but never quaint in the 
sense of using words ina forced meaning. Mr. Norgate is ex- 
ceedingly fond of this; and if he can use a clumsy word, when 
he has a choice of two, he always does. Thus, in the description 
of Laertes’ poor patched clothes, Homer twice uses the word 
favros, Which means, we suppose, simply seamed, or, taking into 
account the adjective “variegated,” perhaps “ p atched,”—but 
certainly not necessarily “ botched,” as Mr. Norgate will have 
it. The drift of the passage is to show the miserable poverty- 
stricken state of Laertes, who will not attend to his own condition 
in grief for his son. But though he had his garments too often 
repaired, it is not stated that they were ill-repaired, that the 
tailor was as unskilful as the clothes were old, which would 
certainly be conveyed by Mr. Norgate’s rendering. These are 
| trifling matters, but they show the frequently arbitrary clumsi- 
ness of the translation. It is, however, a greater and more 
|important error in the passage describing Ulysses’ Dlind- 
ing of Polyphemus to render the words déamuwy ris “ some 
divinity made us bold,” thus :— 





“A mighty courage 
Kind Chance breathed into us.” 

This is a sort of mistranslation which seems to us rare with 
Mr. Norgate, so far as we have been able to compare his 
version with the original—which we have done minutely 
in many places. It is, in fact, an offence against the whole 
spirit of Homer, who systematically refers even the most 
trifling changes in the temperament or even exterior appear< 
ance of his heroes to the direct influence of divinities. When 





he looks god-like and stately it is because Athene has breathed 
upon him; and when he takes the trouble to say that some 
divinity inspired him with courage, he certainly did not mean to 
say that Kind Chance had done so. 

This error of Mr. Norgate’s reminds us, however, that he does 
in general attend far more closely to the finer shades of Homer's 
thought than Mr. Worsley. Let us, for instance, compare their 
reading of a critical passage,—the lines in which Homer de- 
| scribes the deep sleep which fell on Ulysses just before his final 





Ulysses looks mean it is because Athene withers him; when 
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Jsnding in Ithaca, and contrasts pointedly the passive helpless 
state of his hero with the bounding life in the Phwacian ship 
which rode over the sea with him on board. Mr. Worsley gives 
it thus :— . 
« Soon ‘neath the pulse of oar-blades flashed the deep, 
And slumber on Odysseus’ eyelids fell, 
Sweet, calm, and tirless, more like death than sleep. 
And as four stallions that in speed excel, 
Througli the plain flying, their swift course impel, 
Lifted with keen lash by the charioteer, 
And without pause fulfil their journey well— 
So the ship, lifted through the billowy mere, 
Rushed whitening in her lee the loud waves far and neav. 
“ Thus she the deep clave safely, nor on high 
Might the fleet falcon with her oars keep pace, 
Though far the swiftest of all fowls that fly, 
So glancingly she glided oer the face 
Of ocean, carrying one that held like place 
With gods in wisdom—who aforetime bare 
Griefs without number, and in evil case 
Sank toiled with war and wave, but now lay there, 
Stretched in a stirless sleep, forgetting all his care.” 

Here the contrast, so carefully marked by Homer, between 
the ship which exultantly bears Ulysses to his home, and the 
inanimate state of the man whose thoughts are almost equal to 
those of gods (xa rw... 7d¢...) is almost lost; yet it cannot 
be doubted for a moment that it was a part of the great design 
of the whole to mark this very sharply. The ship carries him 
safely, not through any care of his, not through any skill of the 
Pheacians, but because the divine hour was come. And yet to 
show that it was not, the skill of his guides, or any virtue in 
the ship which secured his safe arrival, this very vessel which 
bounded thus swiftly and safely onwards, is turned to stone at 


the will of Poseidon, on its return to Phaacia, when just in | 


sight of harbour ; while Athene confesses to Ulysses that she had 
not cared to provoke the wrath of her brother by aiding him 
openly on the sea. This profound belief in the overruling hand 
of the gods runs throughout both [liad and Odyssey ; and to 
miss any of the many marks by which Homer expresses 
this is to miss some of the essence of the poem, Mr. Norgate’s 


version is a great deal more faithful in spirit, though less | 


elegant :— 
“ Then, bending backward, with their oar-blades briskly 

Soon were they throwing up the briny sea. 
On Him anon there fell upon his eyelids 
Deep sleep, in very death’s most near resemblance, 
Unwakeful sleep, most sweet. The ship meanwhile, 
As ’twere a four-horse chariot-team of stallions 
Upon a level plain; harnessed together, 
Together all urged on by stroke of whip, 
Bounding with lofty pace, they tear along 
And swiftly achieve their course; e’en so, curvetting, 
Uplifted was her stern, while from behind 
Rushed the far-sounding sea’s big purple wave. 
And sure she ran with steadiness unfaltering: 
With her might never a circling hawk keep pace, 
Nimblest of winged fowls; so cleft she swiltly 
The billows of the sea, and ran along, 
Carrying on board The Man of godlike parts. 
He, who aforetime had indeed endured 
Full many a heart-pang, through the toils of war 
With foemen, and through troubles on the wave, 
Was now, was now at least, all calmly sleeping, 
Oblivious of whatever bygone toils.” 


On the whole, both of these versions are valuable, Mr. | 


Worsley’s for its intrinsic excellence as verse founded on Homer's 
tule—Mr. Norgate’s for its vigour and general faithfulness, 
though it might be greatly improved by a little weeding of 
wilful eccentricities. _ 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 
Lexory is a great kill-joy ;—and too much of a good thing will 
injure the best of us. Solomon preached on that text with 
eloquent iteration. 
melancholy,” sounding from the centre of that far-off civilization, 
find a clear and mocking echo in the hearts of well-to-do Gentiles 


in our quite different social and political conditions. When we | 


have time to pause amid the hurry and turmoil, which is not living 
but the wearing away of our lives, then we may hear within us 
the burden of the Jewish king’s complaint—“ vanitas vanitatum.” 
Without seeming profane, we can scarcely intimate a thought 





* My Grandmother's Budget of Stories and Songs. 3y Francis Freeling Broderip. 
Play-Room Stori:s. By Georgiana M. Craik. Our Sailors, or Anecdotes of the 
British Navy. By W.H. G. Kiugston. (Griffith and Farian.) 

Tuflongbo's Journey in Search of Ogres. By Holme Lee. Children’s Sayings. By 
Caroline Hadley. (Smith, Klder, and Co.) 

Snow Flakes. By M.D. Edward. Piccallili: a Mixture. Try Gilbert Perey. Thi 
Life of Peter Parley. By Frank Freeman. (Sampson Low and Co.) 

The Boy's Country Book. By William Howitt. (N. W. Bennett.) 

Romantic Passages in English History. Psy May Beverly. (James Hogg.) 

Arthur Merton: a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. Webb. (Arthur Hall and Co.) 


The tones of his wisdom, “so musical, so | 
? 


| Which has often occurred to us on this subject ; nevertheless, we 
will rely on the Christian charity of our readers, and express it. 
Solomon was very old when he wrote the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
and perhaps his sayings; these are not quite so wise as those 
earlier ones, which gained him the reputation of being the 
greatest sage that ever lived. And we may, perhaps, justly 
| look upou much of that sorrowful and contemptuous wisdom as 
ja sort of aftermath from a rich soil, which had yielded 
the finest crop in the world at the first hay-making season. At 
all events, we cannot support our Christian faith by such philo- 
sophy as this. ‘To fight the good fight in this world we need a 
nobler battle ery than “ Vanitas vanitatum!” ‘This truth comes 
home to us all sometimes, when we are wearied, or weak, 
or angry, and say within ourselves, ‘‘ Why do I do so much 
to so litle purpose?” “Why can I not make to myself 
a life apart from the herds—a better and a higher life—scorn- 
ing their ignoble pleasures and stupefying luxuries?” A few 
}may have the power and the will to do this, but they have 
to pay the penalty. A fixed sense of superiority to all around 
—a voluntary isolation, neither giving nor asking sympathy, does 
| not lead a man to the greatest wisdom, but to the greatest mad- 
ness. Less extreme examples than that of Simeon Stylites will 
We do not make the 
| circumstances of time and place in which we are called into being; 
and the duty for us to do is not to set ourselves in opposi- 
tion to the inevitable conditions of our existence here, but to educe 
as much good from them as we can. It is idle to sigh because 
our generation is not so simple and primitive as a former and 
We cannot unlearn suddenly the use of 
comforts and luxuries that our forefathers for several generations 
have been learning, and which comes to us as a second nature. 
| To make even the little children among us as simple in their 
pleasures, as ignorant of superficial general knowledge of sciences 
and arts as those of two hundred years ago, is past praying for. 
It is as much out of nature to leave them so, 


suggest themselves to the observing mind. 


perhaps a happier one. 


* As though a rose should shut and be a bud again.” 


Let us, then, take the world as we find it, for our children as we 
do for ourselves; and if they must be familiar with indulgences 
that tend to enervate the soul—let us help them to counteract 
that tendency, and yet get a wholesome pleasure out of their 
luxuries. They will never value too highly those things which 
their parents regard with indifference. 

One of the things which seems to us a very doubtful advantage 
of the present time is the abundance of children’s books. They 
| are too many by half—by the worse half. The better half are 
more than enough to delight them. To do that, properly, story 
books should be doled out sparingly throughout the year, not 
thrown in heaps into their laps at Christmas and other high- 
tides and holidays. 

“He that feasts every day, feasts no day,” says Jeremy 
Taylor. It may be a good thing to feast every day ;—in which 
case we should leave off pretending that it is a feast—a treat— 
something out of the common. Lut to make up his mind to 
the condition of permanent festivity is not possible to man—he 
is not constituted for it. ‘To be always “ au comble du bonheur,” 
would make him miserable; and without being positively tired 
of ease and gaiety, he will reason himself into work because it is 
more satisfactory. Children instinctively do this. They are 
| very soon satiated with all luxuries for the mind, as well as for 
the body—-and the best among them return very soon to pleasures 
which involve self-exertion ; toys which they make themselves, 
and books which require an exercise of thought and imagina- 
tion. They do not like the books which are purposely made 
very easy to understand—in which there is no difficulty 
for their intelligence, and they have only to sit stil! and receive 
| without an effort all the things which are poured forth by the 
author. Children are keenly sensible of the truth of Mr. Carlyle’s 
remark, “that it is not exhilarating to man to be pumped into 
like a bucket.” Very few of them will stand it, if you leave 
them free agents in the matter. Even the most heavenly minded 
little Christian would be justified in complaining that “ Arthur 
Merton ” is a dull and perfectly uninteresting book. Speaking 
as one of the profane, who judge of books as books and not as 
goods to suitthe taste of evangelical purchasers, we are bound 
'to say that Mrs.J. Webb has published a bad book of a bad 
sort. The mixture of the sentimental worldly novel and the 
lowest sort of tract, as special literature for young persons is 
always bad; and “ Arthur Merton” is a choice specimen of the 
class. He is a shockingly godly young man, who, by reason of 
les delicate health, is made an idol and a preacher among his 
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relations and friends—fortunately he dies of consumption at the | so “if, like the crab, he could go backward.” But the present 
end of the book,—an undue portion of which is taken up with his book begins with the birth of this remarkable Fairy Prince, and 
last illness and death-bed scenes—the “great sensation bits” of | gives us an account of his youth and the sowing of his innocent 
such works. His sisterGrace during that exciting period is engaged wild oats. It will be eagerly sought by the young folks who 
to marry a glorious young parson of the nouveau regime, who is also | have made his acquaintance since he was a mature elf, 

a very good match, in a worldly sense, for the pomps and vanities} “Our Sailors,” is a well selected series of anecdotes of naya] 
when they are not mainly artistic and amusing, are always very dear | acts of valour during the reign of Victoria. Some of these haye 
_to the hearts of the over-righteous. This young clergyman and gained the Victoria Cross for their authors. It is a record of 
Grace and the precious hero pervade the book. A very pious old | inspiriting facts, well suited for boys. 

woman is also brought forward on several occasions to praise God Miss Craik’s “ Playroom Stories” are well characterized by their 
and “the geutry.” It is really a relief to escape from these strictly | title. They are of various kinds-——very natural, and very super. 
religious people into the society of the reprobate and rich elder | ratural, and all are calculated to amuse little boys and girls, 
brother of Arthur and Grace, who is introduced to us as ‘an | Mrs. Freeling Broderip, and her brother, Mr. Thomas Hood 
accomplished and agreeable man” with this italicised qualifi- | have made a very successful effort to charm imaginative children 
cation :—*“ But Sir Edwin was a man of this world—he sought | in their “ Giandmother’s Budget.” It is sure to please childrey 
‘the things which are seen, and are temporal, and he totally of a larger growth as well, and may be introduced into a small 
neglected ‘those things’ which are not seea, and are etérnal.” | family party at this season with a certainty of gratifying people 
We have oniy to add further concerning this little Look that it of all ages, by its humour and its refined feeling. ‘Those who 
is all like this in tone, and that it is grammatical. But it is) seek to give a little pleasure to children will find the means 
quite unfit for general reading, out of the sadly large class in| of doing so among the above list of new books. 

which it is meant to sell. = —_ 

These “ Romantic Passages in English History,” by May Beverly, 
are pretty enough, and show some atteution to what is generally F ? me “ee se 
accepted on tilatectee] tenth. Amicabl < urresponth nce between wives Clergyme a, gv. (w hitfield.)— 

The story of Rahere’s' founding St. Bartholomew's Hospital is, | This is rather an odd ne of book. a e-eortan ange de: a number of 

= : 2 2 apparently bond side letters which passed between “the Rev. A. Ba 
We presume, written from Mr. Morley 8 book, and - ae fairly beneficed clergyman,” and his son-in-law, “ the Rev. E. F., a clergyman 
done. The story of the end of Simon de Moutford, Earl of | \itnout cure of souls.” The correspondence opens with a letter ‘from 
Leicester, might have been improved as a romantic tale by * A.B. to his daughter, Mrs. E. F., in which he expresses his deep 
second part embodying the old tradition which makes his son to grief at hearing that her husband intends to bring up his children in the 
have survived the Battle of Evesham, and to have become in | Unitarian faith. E. F. not unnaturally answers this letter himself, 
his old age the “Seely Blind Beggar of Bednal greene.” The | and acontroversy ensues on the points in dispute between Trinitarians 
story of Catherine of Aragon’s marriage with Arthur Tudor and | and Unitarians, which lasts until A. B. becomes convinced that it can 
all about it is very pretty and romantic, but we fear that it would | do no good, and declines to carry it on any longer. On the whole, 
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not stand a historical criticism. A. B. has decidedly the worst of it, as might be anticipated from the 


° ° | fact thi 1 » before us is edited by E. F. A. B. is cle 
If we may trust our memory in so pleasant a matter, this new | fant vey ger oneal women “ee ose "9 be ; s - pa 
” ° . s religious iscussion, and writes In a lustered anc istress 
“ Boy’s Country Book” is the dear old one with which we were | 7 ™S*e 9° Tenens eee ee Cong vinta 
whiless so familiar. It ic the come. ealy cot ue with les | style, which irresistibly reminds us of an old hen clucking after an 
tl tl ld In i . Y he I 2 ey ° — adventurous duckling which she has hatched with her own brood; and 
pee Se “+ ——— its ——— ei’ form it Is quite! F., who has rather a turn for controversy, and no cure of souls to 
pretty enoug 1 for any boy who is able to enjoy its contents. Mr. | distract his attention, is too much for his father-in-law. No sooner, 
Howitt's descriptions of country delights and occupations are very | powever, has A. B. retired from the contest, than the eudgels 
good, and will not easily be superseded with the young.| are taken up on his behalf by a jaunty friend of the family, 
Quakerism is quite in abeyance here, and the natural boy is} the Rev. C. D., who accounts for his meddling in the matter by 
allowed free play even with his fists on fitting occasions. ‘The | informing E. F. that he has heard from his “ worthy beau-pére” of the 
, g g y beau-y 
carnal boy is enmity against non-resistance. cause of the discussion which exists between them. Then follow two 
or three letters between C. D. and E. F., in which the Unitarian again 
Parley for having long believed, upon report, that that gentleman saga hie bog asret tei nay pre ag ~ ren 
le . hie 4 Ky @ Xx, Which consists rincipi remarks 
was an old lady of a maritime and masculine turn of mind. San ee ee ee eee Ry Basen sspears =" 
. . rigs foregoing letters by A. B., and final replies by F. F., and “a learned 
learn, though not for the first time, from this little volume, that} ,,.°.. Ne : . : : 
tl 1 f this old-established Ss f children’s book | Unitarian friend” of his, D. L. We are at a loss to imagine what can 
-@6 oy 4 a} cS . . . . . 
po ae Saas ee. Gace oman ritcr of children’s books | },, 4, ¥.’s object in publishing this correspondence, unless it be to pro- 
° a . } I § I ’ Pp 
was Samuel Goodrich, and that he was a native of New England. | yige a complete letter-writer for the use of gentlemen who may happen 
His life, as narrated here, is one that will not fail to charm every | to be accused of heresy by their fathers-in-law. 
adventurous lad. It is well written, and contains a great deal of | Zhe Book of Praise. Edited by Roundell Palmer. (Maemillan.)}— 
useful matter in the way of comment on and descriptions of the | This is a new volume of that admirably got-up series, of which Pal- 
many celebrated persons and places Mr. Goodrich saw in the | grave’s well-known Golden Treasury was the first. It consists of a 
course of his life. It is decidedly a book to be bought for a collection of the best hymns and songs of praise in the English language, 
godson intended for the sea or the colonies. the selection and arrangement of the whole having been performed by 
° ane 2 . . . > af an Si r > aot ee 
Piccalilli is a pretty-looking and well-illustrated little volume | se mer “ oe om “el pence 2 eo ste werk ae 
of tales—all fanciful, but none of them of decided merit, even as | ayer 9 a per NE ae jatar : a -" —— 
ae a : in his prefatory remarks that he is acquainted wi e essentia 
fancy work. “ Snow-Flakes” is equally:fanciful, and in every way ee ac * Ae Sesinsas 
. . . “| qualities of a good hymn ; and an examination of his book will convince 
cleverer. Miss M. B. Edwards does not condescend to persons of | * sieliiiii aiauiie ETS 
1 iin ta iin wel of alah Oho editadie Giske tert every one that he has strictly carried out the principles which he has 
nad . —— ae Sens a a laid down. Especial care has been taken to adhere in every instance to 
company as good as herself when she writes for children, and her} the genuine uncorrupted text of the authors themselves—au object 
verses are pretty, and (as we have already learned by experience) | which, owing to the prevalence of the practice of altering and tamper- 
admirably suited to an audience of little ones of both genders. ing with hymns, has not been attained without great difficulty. The 
This last observation is also true of Caroline TIadley's volume contains about four hundred separate pieces, which are arranged 
“Children’s Sayings,” which is written by one who knows the true | 2°t chronologically, but according to the nature of their subjects—a 
nature of children, and can give a fair transcript of that nature mode of classification which is not entirely without disadvantages. We 
in her little sketches. To object to them because they all have a | ™#Y S#fely congratulate the Solicitor-General on having produced quite 
: : 7 . » best hymn-book that has hithe lishe 
direct and moral purpose, is the exaggeration of a canon of art- | 2¢ best hymn-book that has hitherto been published. 
criticism, which is not properly applicable here. The fables of 
: . BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
ZEsop and La Fontaine are delightful to children because the} ,. oe ‘ ; ; co We 
> : Titan, a Romance, from the German of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, by Charles T 
sharp-cut moral can be found out by themselves in the fable. | Brooks (Trubuer and Cv.)—Bacon’s Guide to American Polities (Sampson Low, Son, 
They read the Moral at the end—as they would the printed and Co.|\—The Griffinage of the Hon. Newman Strange (Hogarth)—Carl and the Six 
* . m 4 . _ Little Dwarfs, by Julia Goddard (Bell aud Daldy)—Charades, Euigmas, and Riddles, 
oer oe riddle, to make doubly sure that they hav = guessed collected by a Cantab (Bell and Daldy)—Horse Warranty, by eter Howden (Robert 
it aright. No little child will think these sketches “dry ” because | Hardwicke)—Shakspere, Commentaries by Dr. G. Geronius (Smith, EMer, and Co.)— 
of the evidertt moral. They are like the events of their daily life, | Nicolo Marino, or the Mystery Solved (Parker, Son, aud Bourne)—Thalassa, or the 
out of whicl » fin . . ac . . Great Commoner {( Parker, Son, and Bourne)—Married in Haste, by C. L. Wraxall 
t ch they learn moral meanings, and act on them with | (Chics § Skeet)--De Quincey’s Works, Vol. XII (A. and C. Black, Edinburgh)— 


more or less success. | London Society Magazine—Poems, an Offering to Lancashire (Miss Emily Faith full)\— 
David Elginbrod, by George M Donald, M.A. (Hurst and Blackett)}—Remains, in Verse 
and Prose, of Arthur Henry Hallam (Murray)—Lectures on the History of the Jewish 
Church, by A. P. Stanley, D.D, (Murray )—The Cornhill Magazine. 


We have to beg pardon of the friend and admirer of Mr. Peter 








“ Tuflongbo in Search of Ogres” cannot be called a continua- 
tion of the last year’s “ Adventures of Tuflongbo.” It would be 
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jals only, at half the ust ial ¢ Me. srs 
GABRIEL, the old-estal slishes 3 Dentists, 27 Hi ~ y street, 
dish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, 
= treet, Liverpool ; and 65 New street, Birmingham ; 
Devat the International Exhibition, Class 17. 
One visit only requisite from couutry patients. 


oa iy b Pract tic al Treatise on the Te eth,” gratis. 


pURNise YOouR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE'S 
JRONMONGERY AND FURN 
WAREHOUSES, 
pEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D. 1700. 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, 


celebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. The stock is most 
tensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 
= te and means of every pure haser. The following are 
taste tt the prices for Ivory-handled Kuives—each blade 
being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- 


ranted :— 


NISHING 





s. dis. djs. djs. dys.) 
114 0:16 O19 O23 O)25 


p doz..... 
Table Knives, per do. is clas ols alte alee 
! 


Dessert ditto 
Carvers, Joint, per pair . 48) 566 6) 76 
ALECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND 
FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 
strongly plated. Every Artich’stamped with our mark, 
and guaranteed. 





3 
3) 23 
iL 


o o* 








FIDDLE. | BEaDED.| Krixo's. |LILy 











Sec’nd| | ' 
oneume tee nd! Rest 2nd. Best|2nd. Best|Best 
|q‘ality | 
s. d. | s.| 8. 
TableSpoons p.dozj 33 0 6s 5S 
Table Forks =, 310 5G 
Dessert Forks ,, 23 0 | 40 
Dessert Spoons ,, 240 48 | 42 
4 | 14 6 32 | 96 


Tea Spoons ” 


EANE and CO.’S ‘NE W ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- 
ING LIST may be had on applicetion, or post free. This 
List embraces the leading articles from all the various 
departments of their ests ablishine ut, and is arranged to 
facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. It com- 
prises Table Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Fenders, Fire- oy Iron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., &e 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. — 








THE MINISTE R LAL AL MANACK, 
A N elegant Almanack, illustrated with 
well- executed Pertraits of Lord Palmerston, Earl 
Russell, and the Right Honourable W. bh. Gladstone, and 
containing some a information, may be hed gratis of 
MOSES and SON 
Ready-made and Be spoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool- 
len Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, 
and General Outfitters. 
London Houses : 
City Establishinent, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories ; 
49, Aldgate. 


43, 84, 85, 86, 87, 


88, and 
Oxford street Branch. 
508, New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3, Hart street, 
Tottenham court road Branch. 
137, 158, Tottenham court road; 283, Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Br adford, Yorkshire. 


506, 507, 


WINTER CLOTHING. 
MOSES and SON beg to announce 


e@ that their preparations for Wi nter have been 
made on so vast a scale, and with such care, that they 
are able to meet the demands of all classes in a manner 
that cannot fail to secure them a continuation of public 
support. There are so many articles in which they are 
acknowledged to excel, that it is unnecessary for them 
to do more than refer to their general trades, viz :— 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tails ws, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, and 

General Outfitters, 

E. MOSES and SON would, however, draw especial 
attention to their stock of Overcoats, which for extent 
and variety has never been surpassed. 

Prominence should likewise — iven to their celebrated 
“Indispensable Suit” (price from 30s. to 70s.) which is 











& particularly comfortable as serviceable dress. 
E. MOSES and SON need searcely add that their 
Jeepoke or Order Dep vartine ut offers a selection of 





Fashionab le and Seasonable Materials from the principal 
Markets of Europe, with a perfect fit and faultless work- 
imanship, 
London Houses: 
City Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 89 
Aldgate. 








Oxford street Branch, 
508 New Oxford street; 1, 2,3 Hart street. 
Tottenham court road Branch, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road ; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


506, 507, 


articulation, 
| 


| 
London; 134 











All articles are marked in plain figures the lowest | 


possible prices, from which no abatement can be made. 
Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. Fashion card and List of Pr 
— for Self-measurement, and Patterns, post free 
2. MOSES and SON'S Establishments are closed every 








ADOPTED VERY LARGELY BY HER MAJESTY S GOVERNMENT. 


-CROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, 


Price Ip. 
INODOROUS FELT, for Damp Walls and 


PER Square Foor. 
for Damp Floors under Carpets and Floor Cloths 


also for Lavina Iron Houses to e jualise the temperature. Price 1d. per square foot. 


PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, 


for Covering Ships’ Bottoms, &e. 


DRY HAIR FELT, for Deadening Sound and Covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., Preventing 


the R: diation of Heat, thereby s 


SAVING 25 PER CENT. IN FUEL. 





CROGGON AND CO., 


ZINC MERCHANTS AND PERFORATORS, 
GALVANISED TINNED IRON, and Every Description of GALVANISED IRON WORK 





CROGGON 


AND CO-’S 


NOISELESS ELASTIC KAMPTULICON, OR INDIA-RUBBER FLOOR CLOTH, 
Impervious to Wet, Indestructible by Damp, Soft to the Tread, and Warm to the Feet, 
well adapted for Aisles of C hurches, Public Offic es, Rooms, Shops, &c., 
as well for its comfort as extreme durability. 





Samples, Testimonials, and Full Particulars Free on Application to 


2 GOREE PIAZZAS, LIVERPOOL; or, 2 DOWGATE HILL, 


LONDON, E.C. 





HRIS T ENI NG PRES ENTS 
IN SILVER. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 
STERLING SILVER CHRISTENING PRESENTS 
have been made and designed expressly for the opening 
of a West-end branch of their City establishment, 67 
aud 68 King William street. 
Established in Sheffield A.D. 1810. 

Cups, beautifully chased and engraved, £5, 
£4, £5, £5 l0s. each, according to size and 


Silver 
£3 10s., 
pattern. 

Silver Sets of knife, fork. and spoon, in cases, £1 1s. 
£1 loe., £2, £2 10s., £3 3s., £4 4s, 

Silver Basiu and Spoon, in handsome cases, £4 4s., 
£6 Us., £8 88., £10 10s. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS’ WEST-END HOUSE 
is at 
No, 222 REGENT STREET. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS rrxp If NECESSARY, IN CON- 
SEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS MISTAKES, TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
THEY ARE IN NO WAY CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FIRM 
OF THE SAME NAME AND TRADE. 

QUEEN'S PLATE AND CUTLERY 

SHEFFIELD. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 

CHRISTMAS Week. SPECIAL PERFORMANCE. 
The Celebrated and Original Christy's Mingtrels will 
appear at St. James's Hall EVERY EVENING at Bight 
(except Christmas Day), and on Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday Afternoons at Three o'Clock, Proprietor, W. P. 
COLLINS. Stalls, 3s. ; area, 2s. ; gallery, ls. Pro 
CHAPPELL and Co.'s, 50 New 
28 Piccadilly. 


WORKS, 


grammes and Tickets at 
Bond street ; and at Austin’s, 


~ LAZENBY and SON, Foreign 


_ Warehousemen and Family Gr to direct 
attention to their choice selections of Breakfast and 





ers, be 


Luncheon delicacies, Comestibles, and articles for Dessert, 
noticing, amongst others "York and Westphalian Hams, 
Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and 
Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona 
Anchovies, French Truttles, Preserved Green Peas, 
French Beans, Mashrooms, Tomatoes, French and 


Crystallized and Glacé Apricots, Green- 
Augelica, Jordan Almonds, 
Muse atel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, and a variety ot 
French Chocolate and Bonbons. Their celebrated pickles 
and Sauces, prepared under personal superintendence, 
Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruits, Teas, Cotlees, Sugars, Spices, 
Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all household requisites 
supplied of the best descriptions. Families regularly 
waite vd on for orders. 
Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce 


SHANK’S NEW PATENT LAWN 


MOWERS (Exhibition Medal awarded). 


Spanis sh Olives: 
, Strawberries, and 











Hand machines:—easily worked by a boy, 12-inch 
cutter, £5 5s.; 14-inch, £5 15s.; 16-inch machine, worked 
by one man, £6 17s. 6d. (the favourite machine); 19-inch, 


worked by a man and boy, £7 12s. Gd. ; by two men, 22-inch, 








£8 7s. 6d.; 24-inch, £8 17s. 6d.; 25-inch donk: y machine, 
£12 103.; pony machines, 25-inch, £14 10s.; 50-inch 
£15 15s.; horse machines, 30-inch, £19; 36-inch, £22; 


42-inch, £26; 48-inch, £28 

All machines guaranteed, or may be returned. 

Sole agents tor London, J. B. BROWN and CO., 18 
Cannon street, City, B.C. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR TILE 
GLENFIBL D STARCH, 
By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress 
THE FINEST STARCH SEE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SNE HAS TRIED ; 
and the above award by some of th 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Lon 


DS NEFORD’S PURE 
MAGNESIA has been during tw 


to be 


Most eminent 


nlon. 


nty-five years 


emphatically sancuoned by the Medical a Yfession, and 
universally accepted by the Pu' ‘ic as the best remedy for 
| Acidity of the Stomac h, Heartburn wit oh he, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu 
tions, more especially fur Ladies and Children. It is 


prepared, in a state of perfect purity and uniform strength, 
only by DINNEFORD and CO, In2 New Bond street, 


Frids xy at sunset till Saturday at sunset, when business is | L ondon ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 


resumed until eleven o'clock. 


the world, 








FLUID | 


| rubbed over the 


J. and D. NICOLL'S Fashionable 
Paletots and other Overcoats for gentlemen 
are ready for inspection or iramediate use, the best at 
moderate prices. Neglige Suits two guineas. Sixteen 
Shilling Trousers, all wool, in the new winter patterns. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, W.; 
22 Cornhill, B.C, London; and 10 St. Ann's square, Man- 
chester, 


H. ! 


in all sizes for immediate use; 
strictly observed. 

114, 114, 118,120, Regent street ; 22, Cornhill, London; 
and 10, St. Ann ‘square, Manchester, 


H.: 








. and D. NICOLL’S Fashionable 
Overcoats for Young Gentlemen are kept ready 
moderate charges being 





H. “J. and D. NICOLL'S Fashionable 
@ Knickerbocker Dress for Young Gentiemen, also 
the Eton and Harrow Suits, are kept iu all sizes for 
immediate use. 

114, 116, 118, 120, Regent street ; 22, Cornhill, London ; 
and 10, St Aun’ u's square, Manchester.. 
QHIRTS S.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
b Gentlemen desirous of wearing a pertect fitting 
shirt are solicited to try Ford's 1 ivekas, “The most 
unique and only perfect fitting shirt made.”—Observer, 
Six for 303.; very superior, six for 36s.; very best, six for 
45s.; also DB ’ Eureka Shirts, fine quality, at six for 
228, Gd. 25 lL. and 288, 6d. Tilustrated catalogues post 
fre. kh. FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry, 
London, b..C 


‘HIRTS.— 

SHIRTS. 

are now ready, 

including the * 
colour ever producal, 








Coloured FLANNEL 
rns for the present Season 
newest designs and 
Panseinve,” the most beautiful 
Very superior quality, all wool, 
10s, Gd, each, or three for 30s. ; the very best, 12a, 6d., or 
three for 36s.; and 15s. Gd., or three for 393; also Boys’ 
Fiannel Shirts, 72., or three for 20s, ; 8s., or three for 23s. ; 
%s., or three for 20s. Patterns sent to select from on 
receiptof Three Stumps. R. FORD and CO,, 33 Poultry, 
Loudon, E.c. 


\ IMEMA.—K. FORD and CO.'S Patent 
4 MIMEMA SHIRT, tobe worn over a Coloured 
! lannel Shirt, giving the ap pe arance of Dress, Prices, 
ul, Gs. Gd, and 7s. Gd 1. Dilustrated List post 

MDand CO., 38 "Pot iltry, London, E.C, 


-FORD'S 
The new Patté 
comprising all the 


colours, 











~ RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LELTERS PATENT. 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 


requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 


somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 

and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive cireular 

may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 

forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 

inches below the hips being seut to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London, 

Single Truss, lés., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, 31s, 6d., 423., and 52s. Gd.; postage, 
Is.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s, lod, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-oilice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


iE LASTIO STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


e., for VARICOSE VE INS and all cases of 
W EAKNiSS and SWELLING of the LEGS,SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn ou like an ordinary stoc king. Price 4s. 6d, 
7s. Gd., 108., and 16s each; postage, td. 


WHITE, MANvuracruren, 228 Piccadilly, 


S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
fearful number of deaths 
metropolis and elsewhere, from Dysentery and 
should put all on their guard, The first 
mas must be combated, or collapse May come on, 
Ointment should be well and frequently 
belly, which should afterwards be en- 
eased in flannel. Holloway'’s Pills should be taken at 
the same time, to prevent the irregular distribution of 
blood, which oppresses the lining of the bowels in these 
remedies, The Oint- 





London. 





] OLLOWAY'S 

—Take warning.—The 
in the 
Diarrhwa, 
symp 
Holloway’s 


diseases. All may rely on these 
ment penetrates to the seat of the malady, where it as- 
seris its cooling and svothing influence; while the Pills 


arrest the disorder, aud speedily bring about a cure. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
T SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver, 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows:— 






































. 8 

one 

Sas 
£.8. d.)8 s. d. £s.d, 
12 Table Forks ..... -{1 18 02 402 10 022 150 
12 Table Spoous ..--....../1 13 0/2 402 10 02 150 
12 Dessert Forks ........|L 4 0/1 12 01 15 0/1170 
12 Dessert Spoons ......+-/L 40/112 0115 0/1 170 
12 Tea Spocns .......+ ---0 1660/1 201 501 70 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bls ..../0 10 0/0 15 60 15 0]0 150 
2 Sauce Ladles .........-/0 60/0 800 900 96 
1 Gravy Spoon .......0+ 0 6 60 10 00 11 0 120 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. ../0 3 4)/0 460 500 50 
1 Mustard Spn ,gt. bls. . jo 1 slo 230 260 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ../0 260 3860 400 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ../L 40/1 7 61 10 0/1 120 
1 Butter Knife ........+. 0 260 580 600 70 
1 Soup Ladle 001700 17 OL 00 
1 Sugur Sifter 30 460 50/0 56 

' ! 

Total ...ccccccees 919 9151031419616 40 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
fll warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 







Table | D'ss'rt — 
Kniv’s| Kniv's | “@?¥ 8 














4-inch finest African ivory handles! 32 0 | 26 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules 





Y dle ” 
Ivory Handles, per | per — 
Dozen.) Dozen. 5 
s. d.| 8. d./ 8s. d. 
$}-inch ivory handles.......... 26/100); 4 38 
34-inch fine ivory handles. . . | 11 6 4 3 
4-inch ivory balance handles ....) 18 0 | 140 4 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles ........| 24 0 | 170) 7 8 
1 
9 


et tt 








Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles,) | , ; e 
ANY PALlOrN vcc..ceccesecesecef |” 190) 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern ....| 810 | 510 | 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives | 
and Forks per Dozen. s. d.| s. d.j s. d 
White bone handles ............) 11 0 | 86 26 
Ditto balance handles... ...+...... 20);170 4 6 
B'ack horn rimmed shoulders....| 17 0 | 14.0 10 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120 | 90 38.0 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 


fish carvers. 
ISH COVERS and HOT WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and 
of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on show 
at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. 
the set of six ; block tin, 124. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six ; 
elegant modern patterns, 30s. 9d. to 69s, the set ; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 11s. to 
£6 8s. the set of five; electro-plated £9 to £21 the set of 
four ; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s. to 303.; Britannia metal, 223, to 77s.; electro-plated 
on nickel, full size, £0. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Ilustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-roome, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New 
man mews, London. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
Vy ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
noisseurs 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perris. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that LEA and PEarRins’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester, Messrs. Crosse and BiLackwrn., Messrs. 
Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally, 














KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for 
COUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections 
of the Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consumption, 
Asthina, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Being 
free from every hurtfal ingredient, they may be taken by 
the most delicate female or the youngest child; while the 
Public Speaker and Professional Singer will tind them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in 
the production of melodious enunciation. - 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. %1., 
L,and 10s, td. each, by Taomas KgatiN« i 








j | of William 


IMPERIAL BANK. 


T HE 
(Limited.) 


6 Lothbury, London. Capital, £3,000,900. 

Current accounts opened with all persons properly 
introduced, and interest allowed on minimum monthly 
balances. 

Money received on deposit, at call, or for fixed periods, 
at interest agreed. 

Deposits of £10 and upwards received from the public. 

Invesunents made, and sales effected in all descriptions 
of British and Foreign securities. 

The Bank takes charge of securities for parties keep- 
ing accounts, receives dividends on shares and English 
and Foreign funds, payable in the United Kingdom, free 
of commission. 

Cireular Notes and Letters of Credit issued to all parts 
of the world. 

The agency of country and foreign banks undertaken, 
and every other description of banking business trans- 
acted, R. A. BENTHAM, Manager. 


ONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK. 


Notice is hereby given that, the ANNUAL GENERAL 











| Lothbury, on Wednesday the 2lst day of January next, 


| at one o'clock precisely, to declare a dividend, to submit 
| for confirmation the election of John Peter Gassiot, lsq., 
F.R.S., and Augustus William Gadesden, Esq , who have 
been nominated by the Board of Directors in the place of 
Joshua Walker, Esq., and John Lewis Ricardo, Esq., M.P. 
| both deceased, and to elect three Directors in the place 
Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., Augustus William 











| John Chapman, 


n a. 
HE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE BANK 
(Limited.) ‘ 
Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1892 
Limited Liability. = 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING 
In 20,000 Shares of £50 each. : 
£1 per Share to be paid on application, and £9 per § 
on allotment. Future Calls not to exceed £5 per Sb 
at intervals of not less than T'wo Months, It ig a, 
intended to call up more than £25 per Share, = 
Directors. 
Esq. (Vice-Consul 


with 


José Marynes 
Liverpool. 


Brage, 


for Brazip), 


Esq. (Director of the Union p 
London.) : mou Bank of 


| Francis Cramp, Esq. (Messrs. Oflley, Cramp, ang Co,, 


| Sebastian Pinto Leite, Esq. 


London and Oporto.) 
James Farquhar, Esq. (Deputy-Governor of the Up; 
Bank of Londou.) © Union 
(Messrs. Pinto Leit 
Brothers, London.) ee and 


| Charles Edward Mangles, Esq. (Chairman of the Royal 


MEETING of this Company will be held at the Bank in | 


| Gadesden, Esq. (in the event of his nomination being 


| contirmed), and William Wallace, Esq., who retire by rota- 
tion, but being eligible for re-election offer themselves ac- 
cordingly. 


WILLIAM EWINGS, General Manager. 
10th December, 1562. 


re-open ou the 5th January, Proprietors registered in 
the Books of the Company on the 31st inst, will be entitled 
to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number 
of shares then standing in their respective names. 


\ | LIANCE LIFE AND FIRE 
Bs ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Iustituted 1824. Cv pital Five Millions sterling. 
President—Sir Moses Montitiore, Bart. 

Lire Assvrances in a variety of forms fully explained 
in the Company's Prospectus. 

Fire Poxicres issued at reduced rates for Mercantile 
Assurances, aud at Moderate Premiums for risks at home 
and abroad. 





J. A, ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
DD. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 
Noricr.—The receipts for Renewals falling due at 
Christmas are now ready at the head office and ageucies. 
Bartholomew lane, Bank. 
A TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
L RAILWAY. (New York Division.) 
Coupons due Ist January next, will be paid in London 
at the Banking-House of Messrs. HEYWOOD, KEN- 
NARDS, and CO.,, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar. 
2 Old Broad street, Dee. 16, 1862. 


London: 
He GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 
FOUR AND A TALE PER CENT, PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above stock, bearing a fixed Preferential Luterest of 44 
per cent. per annum, 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications to be made either personally or by letter 
to the undersigned. 





J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, November, 1862. 


N ORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 
I 


DEBENTURE STOCK. 


Allotments of the Company's FOUR PER CENT, DE- 
BENTURE STOCK, the Dividends or Interest upon 
which have priority of payment over the dividends or in- 
terest on all the other stocks and shares in the Company, 
the same as the interest upon mortgages, 

The Stock will be registered without any expense to ap- 
plicants, Interest will commence from the date on which 
the Company receives the money, and will be paid half- 
yearly, on Ist January and Ist July. 


Stock is transferable upon payment of the same stamp 
duty as upon transfers of mortgages, which is upon a con- 
siderably lower scale than upou transfers of other stocks 
and shares, 
Applications to be addressed to the undersigned. 
J. CLEGHORN, Secretary. 
York, October, 1862. 





MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 
4 hin MERSEY 
BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 

LOANS of MONEY, on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per 
annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven 
years ; or arrangements may be made for longer terms, 
at the option of the lenders. Interest Warrants for the 
whole term—payable half-yearly, at the Bankers of the 
Board in Liverpool, or in London—are issued with the 
Bonds. All offers to be addressed to GrorcE J. Jerrer- 
son, Esq., Treasurer, Dock office, Liverpool. 

By Order of the Board, 

JOHN HARRISON, Secretary, 
Liverpool, 8th September, 1862. 





they are willing to receive 

















Dock office, 


(jaa COD LIVER OIL is the 
nearest approach to a specific for Consumption 
yet discovered. The London Medical Review of August, 
1861, states, that “ The merits of the remedy are genuine 
and intrinsic, nor must it be classed among the vaunted 
and ephemeral specitics which are daily turust upon us 
by self-interested vendors.” Sold by druggists in 2s. 6d., 
| 4s. 6d., and 9s. bottles; or of Geore@e Borwick, Sole 


Manufacturer, 21 Litt!e Moortields, 








By a special clause in one of the Company’s Acts, this | 


| 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed on 
Ist January next to prepare for the Dividend, and will 


Mail Steam Packet Company.) 
Robert Russell Notman, Esq. (Director of the South. 
Eastern Railway of Portugal.) 
rge Barnard Townsend, Esq. (Director of 8 
tern Railway of Portugal) the South 
Francis Morrogh Walsh, Esq. (late of Messrs 
Walsh and Co., 
Park. 


cer 






Morrog! 
Lisbon), 11 Gloucester; Square, Hino 
Bankers.—The Union Bank of London, 
Soricrrors.—Messrs. Johnston, Farquhar, and Leech 
65 Moorgate street, E.C, . 
Broxers.—Messts. J. C. and C. W. Morice, 1 Warnford 
court, B.C. 
Secrerary.—John Beaton, Esq. 
Temporary Offices, 27 Cornhill, E.c. 


Although few countries present a more eligible field for 
the establishinent of a sound system of Joint-Stock 
Banking than Portugal, it has hitherto been nearly desti- 
tute of this advantage. The inerease in the trade of the 
ud its farther development by the opening of 
:, renders the introduction of such a system a 
matter of the utmost importance to Portugal, whilst j: 
will afford a legitimate source of profit on the capital in- 
vested for that purpose, 

The operations of the Bank of Portugal (the only one in 
Lisbon) are of a very restricted n»ture, affording none ot 
the advantages belonging to the E iglish Joint-Stock 
Banking system, notwithstanding whi-h its Shares com: 








| mand « Premium of £11 1(8, per suure. 


In Oporto three local Banks have been established 


| within the last few years, and are a!l in a prosperous con- 


| 


d tion, their shares commanding the following Pre- 
miums :— 

1. The Commercial Benk, Capital £144,114 (all paid up), 
amount of share £11, present price £15 Premi 

2. The Oporto Mercantile Bank, Capital £ 33 (all 
paid up), amount of share £44, present price £15 Pre. 
Inium. 

$. The Union of Oporto Bank (very recently estab- 
lished), Capital £444,414, amount of share £22, paid wy 
£18 9s., present price £1 Premium. : 

In addition to an extensive and profitable business be 
tween Portugal and the United Kingdom, iu Lisbon, and 
, large transactions constantly take place 

egotiation of paper from the Braziis, in which 

country it may be found desirable to establish Branches. 

The Anglo-Portuguese Bank will undertake all legiti- 
mate Banking Business, ine!nding the purchase and sal 
of Billa of Exchange, receiving deposits, and keeping 
Cash Accounts, granting Letters of Credit, Discount 
hills and other convertible Securities, and the issuing of 
Circular Notes, payable in all the priacipal cities of 
Portugal. 

Should it be deemed advisable, application will be 
made to the Government, for the privilege of issuing 
Notes in the Provinces to the amount of the nominal 

















| Capital of the Bank, 


The Directors are prepared to reeeive Applications for | 


DOCKS and HAR-. 





The seatof Management of the Bank will be in Lon- 
don, and a Cominittee will be formed at Lisbon, chose 
from the mereantile community of that city. It is also 
intended to open Branches at the principal towns in th 
country, when rendered more accessible by the system ol 
railways now rapidly progressing iu Portugal. 

An experience] manager will be despatched from this 
country, &8 soon as the Company are prepared to Com- 
mence operations, 

This undertaking has been projected at the instance 
several influential persons intimately acquainted with the 
wishes and requirements of the country, and on the 
assurances of general support which have been given 
from many quarters. 

The preliminary expenses will be strictly confined to 
the actual disbursements attending the formation of a 
company. 








Prospectuses and Forms of Application for 
may be obtained from the Brokers, or the Secretary 
the Temporary Offices of the Company. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

No. 

To the Directors of the Anglo-Portugnese Bank, Limited. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers, The Unioa 
Bank of London, the sum of £ being a Deposit of 
£1 per Share on Shares in the above Company, ! 
hereby request that you will allot me that number, and I 
agree to accept such Shares, or any less number you may 
allot me, and agree to sign the Articles of Asso i 
the Company when required. 









re . 





QoutH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upor 
ide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe 1 iW 
d drafts neg 1 
vtion of Banking business 









New South Wales, and th u 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents, 
WILLIAM PURDY, ™! g 
London, 51 Old Broad street, E.¢ 
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AW LIFE ASSUR. ANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet street, London. 
vested. Assets, £5,000,000, Annual Income, 
Pe divided every fifth year. 
pur-fifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
Bonuses added to Policies at the five Divisions 
of Profit which have hitherto been made amount 
fg.+++-£3,500,000. 
Policies on the Participating Seale of Premiums 
on or before the 31st of December of the present 
yer, will share in the next Division of Profits, which 
gill ba made up to the 31st December, 1864 
For Prospectuses and Forms for etfe ctir 
apply to the Acrvary, at the Society's Office, 


Lenton. WILLIAM SAMUEL 
October, sess. 
~ ESTAB LISHED AD. 1s4i, 
REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 and 26 Vict 
cap. 74. 


Wuuusa Hexry Dickson, Esq., Chancellor 
Tunbridge Wells, Chi nirman, 
Tuomas R. Davison, Esq., 2 Royal Exchange buildings 
Deputy ¢ yhairman. 


£195,000. 








Assurances, 
Fleet street, 


DOWNES, Actuary. 


Tlouse, 


This Society is established on the tried 
principle of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumu 
jated for the exclusive benefit of the members, under their 
own immediate superintendence aud control. The protits 
are divided ang ; 

Wl Cc heapside, | 


JMPERIAL LIFE 
COMPANY. 
No. 1 Old Broad street, London, E.C. 
Tustituted 1520, 
Dinectrors 
James GorDON Murpocn, Esq., Chairman. 
Henry Davipson, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq | Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. rhomas Newman Hunt, 
Charles Cave, Esq. Isq. 
Edward Henry Chapman, Fisq. | redex 





. IL, LAWSON, See. 
“INSURANCE 





Pattison, Esq 





George William Cottam, hsq. | William R. Robinson, sq. 
George Henry Cutler, hsq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., 
George Field, Esq. M.?, 

George Hibbert, i-sq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


Profits. —Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the profits are 
assigned to policies every fifth year. The assured ar 
entitled to participate after paymen’ of one premium. 

Bonus. —The decennial additions made to policies 
issued before the 4th of January, 1842, vary from £78 to 
£16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, according to their 
respective dates. 

The quinquennial additions made to policies issued 
after the 4th of January, 1842, vary in like manner from 

[28 17s. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 

Purchase of Policies.—<A liberal allowance is made on 
the surrender of a policy. either by a cash payment or 
the issue of a policy free of premium 

Loans.—The Directors will lend sums of £50 and up 
wards on the security of polic ted with this Com- 
pany for the whole term of life, equired 
an adequate value. 

Insurances without partic 
effected at reduced rates. 

Prospectuses and further information may be had at 
the chief office, as above; At the Branch Office, 16 Pall 
Mall; or of the agents in town and country. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Act 


FIRE AND LIFE 





es oth 
when they have a 


ipation in profits may bk 


rary. 


UARDIAN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
Vstablished 1821. 
Subscribed Capital—Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Sir Minto Farquhar, Bt, M.P., Cheirman. 
Charles William Curt s, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Hulse Berens John Labouchere, Esq. 
H. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, F'sq. | John Martin, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, | James Morris, I 
Bart. Henry No rman, BE 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry R 
— m Hankey, Esq.,} Abraham 
James Tulloch, 
llenry Vigne, 















Jai G. Hubbard, Esq., | 
AvpiTonrs. 
Henry Sykes Thornton, Es 
Cornelius Paine tan. oel Whiting, Es. 
Thomas Tallemach, Esq., Secretary. 
Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 

Lire DerantMentT.—Under the Provisions of an Act 
of Parliament, this Company now offers to new Insurers 
Fighty per Cent. of the Profits, at Quinquennial Divi- 
sions, or a Low Rate of Premium without participation of 


rr 


Lewis Loyd, Esq 
Esq. | N 





Since the establishment of the Company in 1521, tl 
Amount of Profits allotted to the Assured has exceeded 
in Cash value £660,000, which represents equivalent 
Reversionary Bonuses of 58,000. 

After the Divi-ion of I 
Life Assurances in force, w th existing Bonuses thereon, 
amounted to upwards of £4,730,000, the Income from the 
Life Branch £207 000 per annum, aud the Life Assurance 
Fand, independent of the ¢ 0 il, exceeded £1,615,000, 

Locan Muinrrma anp Vi nreErn Corps.—No extra 
Premium is required t wr Service therein. 

OANS granted on Life Policies to the extent of the 






values, if such value ~ not less than £50, 
ASSIGNMENTS OF PoLicies.—Written notices of, re- 
ceived and registered. 


Mepican F BES IN tid by the Company, and no charge 
for Policy Stam; 

Notic 2 is hereby giveu, That r 
at Christmas must be renewed wi 


: Pol icies which expire 
n fifteen days at this 








Office, or with Mr, Sams, No. 1 St. James's street, Cor- 
Ber of Pall Mall: the Company's Ageuts through- 
Out the Kingdom, otherwise they become void 

Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by thi 
Company, st 





| Books, 


and approved 


IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 
SUPPLEMENT will be 
Fs with the“ SPECTATOR ” of Jamgmry 3, 1565, con- 
taining 


A BICGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAD SKETCH 


of the 
FAMILIES OI 


ROYAL EUROPE, 
With Notes on the Budgets of the leading States 
forming a continuation of the article in the “Spectator” 


of January 30, 135s. 

It will also contain a Review of Home and Foreign 
Literature, examining and comparing the Circu!ation of 
Magazines, and popular Periodicals in Great 
Britain and the chief countries in Europe. 


Early application for Advertisement space to be ad- 


dressed to the Publisher, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Shortly will be published, crown &vo., price 5s 


» | Ta >» WEAKNESS and INEFFIC IE NCY 


of the GOVERNMENT of the UNIT! D States 


| of NORTH AMERICA. By a late AMEnicaN Svat 
MAN. Edited by a Member of the Middle Temple, I 
don. 
London: Hoviston and Warrant, 65 Paternoster row 
T= INDEX.—Vol. IL—No. 35. 
Price Gd, Published every Thursday Evening. 


% 
m 
"| 
| 
| 
| 


| Swan River, 


ts at Christmas 1859, the | 


ontents are: 
Russell's Diary, North and South 
War.— C ncluded), 


Among its ¢ 
A Review of Mr. 
teview of a Southern History of the 
Clippings from Southern Papers. 
Leaders, on Tie Diplomatic orresp nidence of the 
rton Government, Mr. Chase's Balance Sheet, 
ary Situation in America, and other topi 


Office: 13 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 


SHAN Sy aaTRAGE | 


Wane —THE 






“BUILDER” OF THIS 
DAY, price 4d., by Post 5d., contains:—Fine View and 
Plan of West Shandon, on the Gareloch—What we may 
get from Abroad—Coitage-building and Appliances—T he 





Theatre Royal, Westminster— 
Walk and Talk in Roman Baths—Workmen'’s Clob 
Union—On Architectural Competitions—Albert Memo 
rials—Insurance of Workmen's Tools—Re-opening of 
Leeds Philosophical Hall—The Mines and Miners cf 
the United Kingdom—Chureh building News —Pr 
News—Competitions, &c.—Oflice, 1, York Strect, Co 
Garden ; and all Booksellers. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingd 
Order arriage paid to the country 


Architectural Alliance 


vent 


mo. 





$ over: 





Per ream. Per ream 
Useful Cream Note...2s («dl | Straw Paper 


Super thick ditto... Sd Copy Books, rt 

















Large Blue Ditto doz., or 21s per ¥ 
Foolscap Outside: tordered 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper... 1s, or 3s Od per ream, 





Super Thick Cream-laid Fnvelopes, 64 per 100, or 
4s Gd per thousand. Large Blue Commercial Mnvelopes, 
is 6d per 1,000, or 10s. No charge 





10,000 for for stamping 


Envelopes 


Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Addre 
Dies from 3s. 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner a 
( hancery lane. Price-list post fre » Trade aupplie 


I ONDON- “ASSURANCE cor POR 4. | 
4 TION, for Fire, Life, and Marine Assurances. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 

Offices—No. 7 Royal Exchange, and 7 Pall mall. 





AND CO! ONL AL 





ORE IGN 


Ke ar , Speed, economy, safety, punctuality, 
EUROPE, 

France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, 

Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, Sardiuia, 


Russia, Denmark, 
Northern Italy, 





DAILY 
Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily 
Greece, Syria, Turkey, THRICK MONTIILY. 
Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASIA. 
Persia, Tudia, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan, 


Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AFRICA, 

Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, 

West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, 

Algoa Bay, Natal, Mauritius, Madagas« 
AMERICA. 

United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY 


Aden, WEEKLY. 
Ascension, Cape, 


ar, MONTILLY. 








Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthageaa, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, Sueuos Ayres, Liver Plate 
MONTHLY. 

West Indies, N. and S&S. Pacific, California, British 


ova Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 
AUSTRALASIA, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, King Geors Sound 
Tasmania, New Zealand, MONT iit. Y. 
all its branches by fleetest Clippers and 
Screw-Steamers. Passages engaged, baggave shipped, 
insurances effected. For latest day of etry and 
apply at 25 Regent street, 5. W.; Cuapliu’s, Regent 
W.; 150 Leadenhall street, B.C, 
WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHIORN, 
Establishes i26y 


Columbia, N 


Sydney, 


Shipping in 








taritts 
ivcus, 








TOTHING IMPOSS IBLE.— 
-|N The greatest te most useful invention 








of the day, 
AQUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and 
Co, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to t 
| public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restore 
the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what 
‘ the Aqua Amarella has none of the properties 
dyes; it the contrary, is bencticial to the system, an 
when th ir is onee restored one application per mou 
ill ke rfect colour, 








Price One Guinea per bottle. 


given | 


Vinecial | 


._— The 


MALL | 


PARCELS SERVICE to all parts of the World— | 


| THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
M4 CMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. XXXIX., for January, 1353, is now ready, 
| | Price One Shiiling. 

CoNTENTS :— 
| L—The Pines at Hampatead : a Dream of Christmas 
b ve 
History of Almanacs. By 


P.S.A. 


| 
II.—The Thomas Wright, 
| ! 
4 —Homeless, 
V.—Vineenzo; or, 
Axthor of 
tonio,” &e. 
Chap. 20.—A Pilot in a troubled Sea. 
Chap, 21.—Sanshine and Clouds of the First Vaca 
on, 
Chap. 22.—Spoken in the Wheel. 
.—The Game of Whist, By W. P. 


Sunken 
“ Lorenzo 


tocks. By John Ruffini, 
Benoni,” “ Doctor Ans 





’ 1.—Thbe Water-Babies: a Fairy Tale for a Land-Raby 
| By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Author of “ West- 
ward Ho! &e. Chap, VI 






: a Meditation for All. 

Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

| Vill ae 5 Economy and the Gospel. By the Rev. 

. Liewelyn Davies. 

| IX. —Maritime Rights of Belligerents and Neutrals By 
4 Niam T. Thornton, 

Italia :” Filicaja’s Sonnet. 
i ohn Kingston James, 


ViIL—tThe First By the 


K—"A Translated by Sir 


/XL=T 1e Bishop and the Vhilosopher. By Matthew 
Arnold. 
*,* Volumes L. to VI. are now published, handsomely 


bound in cloth, price 7s. Gd. each. 
| MacMintan and Co., Cambridge ; and 23 Henrietta street, 
Covent garden, London. 
Sold by all booksellers, newsmen, and at the railway 
Stations. 


Ne yw ready, 





with Four Iustrations. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
No. 37 (for January), price One SHILLING. 
CONTENTS -— 
Rowors. (With Two Dlustrations.) 
Chapter XXNXIILI.—Saldassare makes an Acquaint- 
anee, 
XXXIV.—No Place for Repentance 


» * XXXYV. —What Florence was thinkiog of. 
Ariadne discrowns Herself. 
The Tabernacle Unlocked. 








“ 
“~ 
~ 
< 


Society. 
Indian Cossacks. 
The Small House at Allington. (With an TI 
| Chapter XILT.—A Visit to Guestwick 
° XIV.—John Eames takes a Wall. 
° “XV.—The La st Day. 
| The Science of Garotting and Housebreaking. 
Woodeut 1 itions of Implements, &c 
Richmond and Washington during the War. 
| A Christmas Carol for 1862. By George Mac Donald, 
The Story of izabeth. Part V. (With an Iastra- 
tion.) 


lustration.) 


With 





| Modern Taxidermy. 


Roundabout Papers.—No. 27.—On some Cerp at Sans 
| Souci 
Good Night! By Frederick Greenwood. 


| Our Survey of Literature and Science, 
LITERATURE.—Memoirs of Lady Morg 





n. Lady Autlley'’s 





Secret. Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. Dr. Wilson's 
Pre-Historic Man. Wild Wales. Guide-book to the 
Channel Islands. Orizin and History of the English 


y Literature it Fmbodies, 
Marth’s Rotation, Sugar as 





Language, and of the 
| Scrence,—Effects of the 


| Food, Are the Nerves Excitors or Controllers? 
Variability of Nebule. 
Saurrn, Evper, and Co,, 65 Cornhill. 


RECORD of the 


Mechanic's Journal) 
December 15, price 2s., contains:—Flectrical 
legraph Apparatus, by C. H. Siemens, 
1.C.E.—Electro-Deposition, by George Gore, 
sical Tustruments, &c., by George Lawson, 
s., Surgeon to Great Northern Hospital, &c— 
ion of Photography to Geodesy, by Sir Henry 
, PALS. — Photography and Photog 
Apparatus, by Dr. Diamond.—Manufacture of C 
and Organic Preparations, by William Odling, 
R.S.—Lilustrated by Plate Engraving of Messrs, 
Turret Clock and 70 Woodcuts. 
LoxnemMan and Co., Ludgate hill. 
Patents) 47 Lincoln's 


SCIENTIFIC 
| \) EXHIBITION 
Part 12 
| Instruments and Te 
PRLS. M 


(Practical 











Applics 


James, Kit 








| 





| M.B., Fr 

Cooke and Sons, 
| London 
| apo gy offices (Offices for 
| ium fields, W.C, 


M 





UDIE’ LIBRAR Y, 

NEW de CHOICE BOOKS, 

| The collection of Books at MUDIE’S LIBRARY is 

now by many thousand volumes the largest in the world. 

It comprises many copies of nearly every work of merit 

1! interest published in England during the past 

twenty years, aud is still further augmented and enriched 

from time to time by the addition of all the best new 
works as they appear, 

Prospectuses, Lists of the Principal Works in Cirou 
lation, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale, will be forwarded postage free on application. 
CuARLes Eowarnp Muptre, New Oxford street, London 
ite e—4 King street, Che apside, 
Manchester ; 








Branch Establishments—Cross street, and 


ew street, Birmi ngham. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 
12 St James's square, London, S.W. 


President—The Ears of CLARENDON. 
ywing are the TERMS OF ADMISSION to the 
1 contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and 
| Modern Literature, in various Language Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2 a year, with Entran of £6. Life 
Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading Room open from 
10 to 6. _P ospectus on applica‘ion. 


r _ CHRISTMAS “MANY § SUFFER 


The foll 


| Library, whie 
| 














ligestion and require some lite easistanc 
PAu’ S LIVE b HAs imulate the d' gestive organs — 
remove, with sliyhtest pain, unexsy or nauseous 
isations 4 ur to these who have indulges 
“ely in good C PARKS LIPE 


Wistmas fare 
VW 





btained of any Medicin r, in boxes, 
ud in Family Packets, 11s. each 
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MUDIE’S 


VILLAGE 


AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCl 


BOOK CLUBS. 


, TOWNS. 


(Prospectuses on Apuliggag5 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford street, London. 








MUDIE’S 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY MESSENGERS 


LIBRARY. 


call on appointed days to deliver Books in 


every part of London and its neighbourhood. 
Prospectuses, with Lists of the Principal Works in Circulation, will be forwarded 


(postage free) on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford street. 








MUDIE’S 


LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
NEARLY A MILLION VOLUMES of Modern Books are now in Circulation, and 
on Sale, at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, and Large Supplies of all the best New Works con- 


tinue to be added as they appear. 


(Prospectuses on Application.) 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford street, London. 
City Oftice—King street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross street, Manchester, and New street, Birmingham. 
AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 








NEW WORKS for the PRESENT SEASON. 


1. 
rNHE NEST HUNTERS; or, Adven- 
tures in the Indian Archipelago. By Wruntam 
Darron, Esq., author of ‘The White Elephant,” ete. 
In Feap. 8vo. With Illustrations. Price 5s. 


The DUCHESS of TRAJETTO. By 


the author of “Mary Powell.” In post 8vo., uniform 
with “ Madame Palissy.” 


3. 

ARTHUR MERTON: a Story for the 
Young. By Mrs. J. B. Wenn, author of “ Naomi; or, the 
Last Days of Jerusalem.” In I6mo. With Frontispiece. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Arruvr Hatt and Co., 26 Paternoster row, E.C. 
This day, with Portrait and Vignette, Post Svo., 7s. 6d. 
PHYHE STORY of LORD BACON'S LIFE. 
By W. Herwortn Dixons, Barrister-at-law, Inner 
Temple. 

“*We think Mr, Dixon deserves well of the public, 
for having written a highly interesting narrative of Bacon's 
lite ; and for having combined great vivacity of style with 
a thorough and patient investigation of fact."—Parthenon, 

“Even those who differ most widely in their estimate 
of Bacon from Mr. Dixon, must admit that this story of 
his lif is told with great ability and will be read with 
great interest.”—NVotes and Queries. 

“Mr. Dixon's ‘ Story of Bacon’s Life’ is a great improve- 
mnt on his previous effort. Whateverindustry, research, 
or ingenuity, could do to remove the stains from his 
memory, has been done by Mr. Dixon.”—Spectator. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 








Now ready, the First Monthly Part, price 5d., of 
THE FAMILY PRAYER’ BOOK. 
J Edited by the Rev. Epwarp Gannerr, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Gray's Inn road, and 
Boyle Lecturer; and the Rev. SamveL Martin, of West- 
minster, Chairman of the Congregational Union for 
England and Wales. 

To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 
CassEL, Perrer, and Garry, La Belle Sauvage yard, 
London, E.C, 





MR, RUSSELL’S AMERICAN DIARY. 
This day is published, in Two Vols., post 8vo., price 21s., 
with a Map, 


M* DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. 
- By W. H. Russexn, LL.D. 


* Distinct as to materials, and in many places different 
as to tone from his letters, Mr. Russell's ‘ Diary’ is the 
Lest of the many sketches of American society published 
since the rupture of the Union. A hearty English man- 
lines#pervades it from first to last; and though its per- 
sonalities will doubtless raise a storm of indignation 
above and below the Potomac, and bring upon the writer 
charges of betrayed confidence and abused hospitality, 
the time may come when Americans of all parties, writing 
the history of their great civil war, will use its statements 
us unimpeachable testimony.”—Athenwum. 

London: Brappury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, F.C, 
Lhis day, published in One Vol. 8vo., 400 closely printed 
pages, price 10s. 6d. E 
a r ° A s.8 
IUTISKA. An Historical and Criti- 
eal Survey of the Lrrerature of Gerwany, from 
the earliest Period to the Era of Gorrne. By Gustav 
SOLLING, First German Master at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. : 
London: TruBNer and Co., and Davin Nerr. * 


+ 

















New Edition, with Additions, price sa, det | mi 
p*® DICKSON’S FALLACIES of the 
FACULTY. 
TinsLeY Brorusrs, 18 Catherine street, Strand, 
and at all Libraries, 


London: Brent and Datry, 186 Fleet 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT, OR NEW 
YEAR'S GIFT. 
Martin's large 4to. Illustrated Edition of 
i ILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 
24 Illustrations, 14} inches by 10}. 
Bound in half-calf, gilt edges, price three guineas. 
*,* Only 6 copies to be obtained, this edition being 
now very searee, and only to be had of Mr. WasiBouRNe, 
6 Michael's place, Brompton, London, S.W. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HARADES, ENIGMAS, & RIDDLES. 
Collected by a Cantab. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with three 
Illustrations. 
London: Bett and Daupy, 186 Fleet street. 





Now ready, in 12mo., price 4s. cloth, 
IBLE TRUTHS, with SHAKSPEAR- 
IAN PARALLELS, being Selections from Scrip- 
ture, Moral, Doctrinal, and Preceptial, with Passages 
Illustrative of the Text, from the Writings of Shak- 
speare, 
London: Wurrraker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
agi eseenennnaenieeeemennti 
Just published, crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
ppOeeeeai aires of CREATION ; or, 
What the World might have been: A Book of 
Fancies. 
London : Siwpxtn, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall 








Gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. by post 2s. 8d., 
Ww it 0’S WHO IN 1868. 
The 15th Annual Edition. Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, Parliamentary Guide, Dignitaries of the 
Church, Jadges, &e. The most useful aud cheapest Book | 
of Reference published. 
London: Barry and Co,, Cornhill, 





This Day is published 


THE GRIFFINAGE of the HON. 
NEWMAN STRANGE. An Indian Story, in 


Twenty-one Episodes. Each with a Chorus, “as usede 
in ye olden times to carrie on ye plotte,” intensify the 
subjects, and elaborate the incidents. By T. B. H., R.A. 
(not Royal Academician), Photographed from the 
Originals by J. Hogarth, jun. Price £2 2s. 

Published by J. Hocarru, Haymarket, London. 





MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY’S 
LIST OF PERIODICALS. 
Monthly, price 2d, 

TMHE MISSION FIELD: a Record of 

the Proceedings of the Society forthe Propagation 
of the Gospel. Vols, LI. to VIL, in cloth, 3s. each. (Vol. | 
1, is out of print.) } 
Monthly, price Ad. 

THE GOSPEL MISSIONARY. Published | 
for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. Vols. LT. to XIL. in cloth, 1s. each. (Vol. | 
I. is out of print.) 

Monthly, price 1d. | 

THE PARISH MAGAZINE. Edited by J. | 
Erskine Clarke, M.A., Derby. Volumes for 1859 to 1862 
1s. Gd. and 2s, each. 

Every Saturday, price 4¢., stamped 
Monthly Parts. 
NOTES AND QUERIES: a Medium of 
Intercommunieati Literary Men, Artists, Anti- | 
quaries, Genealogists, &c. Vols. T. to XIL. Second Series, | 


5d., also in 


"} 
| 








the First Series, 5s. General Index to the Second Series, | 
5s. sewed, 5s. 6d., cloth. | 

| 
street, and by | 
order of all Booksellers, 





court. | 
} 








and Vol. I. Third Series, 10s. 6d. each. General Index to | 7 


} 

| In One handsome 8vo. Volume, with 50 Iliust 
Wolf and Zwecker, anda Portrait of the = 

man, price 21s. ; or in morocco, 42s, 


AFRICAN HUNTING, from Natal to 


the Zambesi, Lake Nyami, Kalahari, from 1852 to ] 
By Witniam Chanres Batpwry, Esq., F.G.8, _ ates 


Rrenarp Bentiry, New Burlington street 


ions by 
great Sports. 


Third Thousand, in Three Vols., post ‘8v0. 


Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLEs, 


By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ £ rane,” 
“The Channings.” am Tonae ond 


“It is a great and artistic picture."—Morning Post 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street 





Second Edition, Two Vols., post 8v0., 21s, 

The PROPHECY. A Novel, 
Lavy Racwet Burier, 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


By 


ee, 





In Two Vols., post 8vo., 21s, 


FLINDERSLAND and STURTLAND: 
or, the Outside and Inside of Australia, By W. R. i. 
Jessor, M.A. ; 4 

“These volumes contain considerable 
They deal with countries daily becoming mo: 
and the inner life of which is not 
Observer. % 

Ricnarp Benr ey, New Burliggton street, 


information, 
re important, 
well known,” 








In one handso: +, Svo., lds, 


The LIFE of JOSEPH LOCKE 
Engineer. By Joseru Devey, lsq. 

“Full of popular interest."—Z.raminer. 

RicnarRp Benrcey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 


In post 8vo., with Illustration, 10s, 6d, 


THROUGH ALGERIA. By the 


Author of “ Life in Tuscany.” 
Ricnarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 


ZADKIELS ALMANACK 1863. Price 
4 


6d., by post 7d. The best Christmas Gift for 
See the Hieroglyphic. 





Country Cousins. 
Change. 


The Year of 


London: G. BencEr. 
= Now ready, 
THs. DE LA RUE & CO’S RED. 

LETTER DIARIES and CALENDARS for 1263, 
Kdited by James GLatsner, F.R.S. ; in a variety of sizes 
for the pocket or the desk. Detailed list on application.— 
To be had of all booksellers and stationers. 





DAUGHTER OF EVE. 
A ‘ 





On January 1 will be published, price 6s., the 
ATIONAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXI. 


CONTENTS -— 





i.—Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch. 
If.—Orley Farm. 

111.—The Crisis in Prussia. 

IV.—Shelley's Poetical Mysticism. 
V.—Eternai Punishment 

VI.—tThe Law of Maritime Capture and 1 
VilL—Home Life in Denmark aud Norway. 
VILL.—Thoe Fiavian Caesars. 

1X.—Learning in the Church of England. 
X.—Laneashire in 1562, ; 
X1.—Current Literature. 

XIL.—Books of the Quarter suitable for reading-societies. 
Ww London: CHArMaAN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


aude. 


MAGAZINE 


] LACK WOOD'S for 
January, 1863. No. DLXVII. Price 2s. 6d. 
ContTENTs :— 
A Month's Visit to the Confederate Headquarters. By 


an English Officer. 
Caxtoniana,—Part XIT. 
No. 19.--Motive Power, 
Progress in China, 
Chronicles of Carlingford: Salem Chapel.—Conclusion. 
Mr. Thomas Trollope’s Italian Novels. 
A Sketch from Babylon. 
Belligerent Rights at Sea, and the Changes proposed 
in them. 
Ws. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





6 her QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXV., will be published on Sarunpay, JANt 


Any 10th, 1863. Advertisements for the forthcom 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 5rd, 
and Bills for insertion by the 6th of January. 


50, Albemarle street, London, Dee, 24, 1562. 

BRITISH QMARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

No. 73, for January, price 6s. 





True 


CONTENTS: 


1.—Thiers’ Romance of the Campaign of 1815. 





The Legal States of the Anglo-Catholic. 


i.—Sir Philip Sidney. 
!.—Herbert Spencer’s First Principles. 


—Victor Hugo's Les Misérables. 
6.—Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch. 
The Affairs of Greece. 
8.—Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson, WALrorp, and Hopper, 18 
Paul's Churebyard, and 27 Paternoster row (late Wat 





ct 


t 


d 


| and Co.). 





— 





Lonvon: Printed by Joux Campvent, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precine 


and Published by him at the “ Specraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid. 





tof the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 
, Saturday, December 27, 1362, 























